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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





“11'S LIKE HAVING AN EXTRA EXECUTIVE!” 


How the Insurance Agent 
serves business 


A lot of businessmen in your own community 
feel that way about your Home Insurance 
agent. They seek his advice and respect 
his judgment on problems of insurance 
protection. They know from pleasant 
experience that he is qualified by 
training, ability, and sincere interest 

to help them. You can depend on your 
insurance agent—just as you depend 

on your lawyer, accountant, and other 
key men. You need this “extra 


executive” in your business! 


Your “insurance architect”—your 
agent—can design a plan to fit your plant 
and your business requirements exactly. 
It’s good sense and good business to 
help him serve you. Back of him are all 
the broad facilities and experience of 
The Home—all “at your service!” 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 


you well—see him now! 


Ww 


For more than a century, Home policies have provided 
protection in every industry and in every part of the nation, 
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* THE HOME * 
(Casurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry 





There are thousands of needs for 
refrigerators and freezers of which 
you never dreamed or noticed. Your 
druggist guards vital “biologicals,” 
the baker protects his cream puffs, the 
delicatessen keeps the potato salad, 
the high school lunch room its snacks 
and the hospital its foods... with a 





Everything in 
Commercial Refrigeration 


McCray Refrigerator Company, Inc. 
Kendallville, Indiana 


what do we mean by 
“commercial” refrigeration? 
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refrigerator or freezer. 

These and thousands of other uses 
call for McCray Commercial Refrig- 
eration, which begins where equip- 
ment made for home use cannot 
serve. Specialized models for specific 
needs, larger sizes even to the ““walk- 
in” types...almost every business or 


To: McCray Refrigerator Company, Inc. 
1426 McCray Court 
Kendallville, indiana 


no obligation whatsoever. 


Please have your factory-trained distributor call on me. | understand this places me under 
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professional need can be met by 
McCray without resort to expensive 
custom building. McCray quality is 
an envied tradition. ..an unsurpassed 
quality that comes to you without 
price penalty. 

Call your local McCray Distributor 
(look in classified) or use the coupon. 
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George S. May Company 
BUSINESS ENGINEERING 


CHICAGO 6 } 1g Building NEW YORK 17, 122 E. 42nd St SAN FRANCISCO 2, 291 Geary St. CANADA, 660 St. Catherine St., Montreal 
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THE [SUR EXECUTONE 


INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That’s how much the NEW 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication. “In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


“cHIME-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


NCOCUIONE 


COMMUNICATION AND 
- SOUND SYSTEMS 


o———— eS = 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. A-3 | 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 


Without obligation, please let me have: | 


(0 The name of your local Distributor I 
(0 Complete descriptive literature 


! 
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Dont Walk. <SEESES To THE EDITOR 


Railroads discuss rates 


There appears to be an error of 100 
per cent in the statement in the Novem- 
ber issue of NATION’S BUSINESS that 
railroad freight rates on coal “are 160 
per cent above 1939 levels.” The maxi- 
mum allowable increase in freight 
rates on coal since 1939 is less than 60 
per cent, while the revenue which rail- 
roads actually receive has increased 
still less. The percentage increase in 
rates on coal has been less than that 
on freight traffic generally. 

This 60 per cent increase in railroad 
rates on coal is also much less than the 
increases of 157 per cent in the straight 
time hourly wage rates paid railroad 
employes, 141 per cent in the average 


| prices of materials and supplies used 
| by railroads, and 141 per cent in the 


prices which railroads must pay for 
fuel coal. 
ROBERT S. HENRY 
Association of American Railroads 
Washington, D. C. 


| The future for coal 


As I have been working for some 
years with the coal executives of south- 


| eastern Kentucky, I was interested in 





your “Summary” discussing the future 
of the coal business. 

You cannot write about coal’s future 
and forget atomic fission development 
for it is here, now—not away out in the 
future. Cost of production is high and, 
it appears, will go higher to meet de- 
mands of organizations. 

Oil, gas and atomic fission are and 
will make great inroads in the coal 
markets—but if the coal men will go 
into the oil and chemical business the 
field is then wide open. I have preached 
that all over southeastern Kentucky. 
Conversion plants are expensive. But 
so are dwindling markets. It is a mat- 
ter of choice for those who look to the 
future for their product. Jet planes 
and diesel motors burn oil and great 
quantities of it. There is the real mar- 
ket for coal, as oil. We need to stock- 
pile many chemicals which may be de- 
rived from coal. 

MARVIN W. KRIEGER 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


A tool for leaders 


Morton M. Hunt’s article “Let The 
People Lead the Town” had much wis- 
dom and food for thought. 

We need a Dr. Max Wolff in Jackson- 
ville as we badly need a parking 
project, an auditorium, new court 
house, new schools and an economical 
city government. Bond issues have been 
voted but the money is squandered so 
that the public has become leery of 
any municipal improvements. 

I think the time has come for more 
citizen participation in government 






and less “closed corporation” among 
the politicians. 
JACOB F.. BRYAN, III 
The Independent Life and 
Accident Insurance Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


And 


There is so much logic in the idea of 
getting popular support for community 
projects from citizens at the outset and 
“Let the People Lead the Town” is so 
well written that I would like to pro- 
vide a copy for each one of our officers, 
directors and committee chairmen. It 
might even be worth while to hold a 
special meeting to discuss this article 
to see if we in Stamford can come up 
with a “grass roots” program such as 
those described in the article. 

DEAN BROSSMAN 
Stamford-Chamber of Commerce 
Stamford, Conn. 


And . 


We have the same problem regarding 
housing. Our own firm had to build 
apartments in order to obtain employes 
and we even have allowed the principal 
of the local high school to live in one 
of our apartments as he was unable to 
obtain suitable housing for his family 
and would not have stayed otherwise. 

We have very little civic pride in our 
community and as I have recently been 
elected mayor, I am very much inter- 
ested in doing something to improve 
this situation. 


EDWAY REDD 
Monticello, Utah 


Also 


In our county we have twice within 
the last year failed to put across worth- 
while public projects for just such 
causes as you described in your article. 

I am program chairman of our 
Rotary Club to cover the period of 
January, February and March, 1954. 
We would like very much to have a 
talk before our club on how to promote 
public projects to a successful end. 

E. W. CREDICOTT 
Freeport Dairy Products Co. 
Freeport, Ill. 


No profits until taxes are paid 


In the November issue of NATION’S 
BUSINESS you talk about “profit before 
taxes.” 

I am wondering if it is not time to 
eliminate this phrase from our think- 
ing. Is it not true that taxes have be- 
come as much a part of doing business 
as salary and wages, and that one can- 
not think of profits in a business until 
all current operating costs, including 
taxes, have been paid? 

The term as we normally use it is 
misleading and has been used to mis- 
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THAT’S A TRANSISTOR, invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories, This tiny electronic device can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and more besides. Though little larger than a coffee bean, it can amplify electric signals 100,000 times. 





She’s Holding a Five-year-old Granddaddy 


The Transistor was announced only 
five years ago but it is already the daddy 
and granddaddy of many promising off- 
spring. All of the growing uses of this 
tiny electronic device stem from its in- 
vention at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Seldom has there been an invention 
with such exciting possibilities in te- 
lephony and in other fields. A recent is- 
sue of The Reader's Digest calls it “The 
Fabulous Midget” and reprints these 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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words from an article in the Science 
News Letter: “In less than half a cen- 
tury, the electronic tube has changed 
the world. The effect of the transistor 
on our lives may be equally potent.” 


The Bell System, in accordance with 
its established policy of making all of 
its inventions available to others on 
reasonable terms, has licensed forty 
companies to make and sell transistors. 
These include makers of advanced 





equipment for defense, as well as radios, 
television sets, computing machines, 
hearing aids and electronic apparatus. 


One of the first uses of the Transistor 
in telephony was in the new electronic 
equipment which enables telephone 
customers to dial Long Distance calls 
from coast to coast. 


We can already see the time when it 
will bring many other improvements in 
both Local and Long Distance service. 


LOCAL ...TO SERVE THE COMMUNITY. 


NATIONWIDE ...7TO SERVE THE NATION, 





OMEDAY that manager’s job is 
going to be open. You may 


get it...or you may not! It all 
depends on whether your company 
thinks you’re ready to make the 
move from your present job to the 
job ahead. If you’re not ready, that 
jump will be a yawning chasm 
you'll never cross. If you are... 
it’s a short, simple step! 

You can start taking that step 
today, by preparing yourself for 
success in business .. . for moving 
up to the top in your field. . . for 
making a lot more income than 
you make now. 

The coupon below will bring you 
a free copy of a booklet called 





Name 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 226, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 48-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


I Hilemelsielalns 
between 
your job 

and 


“Forging Ahead In Business.” It 
will tell you all about the inter- 
nationally-famed executive-training 
program of Alexander Hamilton 
Institute...a program that has 
helped thousands upon thousands 








of men to get to the top in business 
and industry. 

You already know many of these 
men by name, for they are promi- 
nent leaders. Every one of them 
was once faced with the decision 
you must make today: “‘Shall I take 
that first step toward preparing for 
the boss’ job...the step that means 
success?”’ These leaders took that 
step. You can take it by just filling 
out this coupon... 
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lead the general public in its under- 
standing of what is meant by profit in 
business. 

H. H. Race 

General Electric Co. 
New York City 


Of service to many 


“Slum Towns are Going” as part of 
this library would be seen by inter- 
ested staff members and also many 
others. In effect, this is a depository 
type item which will be preserved for 
long-term reference use. 

ANTHONY F. RUNTE 
Librarian 
New York City 


Waiting factory sites 


The article “Treasury May Broaden 
Tax Write Off” indicated that tax 
write-off programs may be broadened 
to encourage and attract small in- 
dustry. 

One hears much about the decentrali- 
zation of industry and the need for it, 
but apparently there is no easy way 
for a community to attract industry. 

Most any of our smaller towns would 
be ideal locations for small factories 
employing 50-100 men or women. How- 
ever, we know of no easy avenue to 
get and promote it. 

Each year more and more people are 
leaving farms. As the young people 
grow up—they’re not needed due to 
mechanization on farms and most of 
them go to cities to seek employment. 

Small towns provide a very stable 
labor supply. People in these agricul- 
tural areas are ideal candidates for 
mechanical factory work. They are in- 
dustrious and would be ideal workers. 

C. C. LEHR 
Gackle, N. D. 


No fear of Russia 


Mr. Morley’s article on Germany is 
the most encouraging thing I have read 
in a long time. I was amazed to note 
that “the German mark today possesses 
a purchasing power as high as it had 
in 1913.” I wish every voter in the land 
could read this article. I am not so 
much afraid of Russia as some of my 
friends, because of my abiding faith 
that our American free enterprise sys- 
tem is superior to the Russian system. 

HOWARD BLANCHARD 
Washington, D. C. 


Texas demurs 


In the article “Highways Win Their 
Cold War” you state that snow and ice 
are likely to cripple transportation by 
highway almost everywhere in the 
United States with the exception of 
southern California and Florida and 
the southwestern part of Arizona. 

A snow fall is an unheard of occur- 
rence in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas. The climate in this four 
county area is semitropical and snow- 
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Position 








Home Address 








blocked roads have never been seen. At 


| this time we are harvesting green 


beans, tomatoes, roasting ears and that 


luscious red blush, ruby-red grapefruit. 


J. E. BELL 
Harlingen, Texas 
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Weyerhaeuser 


Producer of 
4-Square Lumber Products seeee has 
created 
something 
new 


Hardboards 


for Industrial Uses and Building Markets 


Weyerhaeuser, leader in timber utilization and research, 
has introduced important new advancements in the 
Hardboard field. Weyerhaeuser’s new mill at Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, is one of the most flexible Hardboard 
plants ever designed. Here, for the first time, Hard- 
boards are available, not only in many standard grades, 
densities and thicknesses, but also in custom tailored 
types especially adapted to the processor’s needs. 

Weyerhaeuser’s new Hardboard products have dis- 
tinctive features and characteristics that open interest- 
ing possibilities for industrial users and fabricators, for 
contractors, builders, lumber dealers and consumers. 
New processes developed by Weyerhaeuser produce 
Hardboards of striking beauty, smooth surface, greater 
uniformity, better workability, broader uses. Please 
write for further information. 





Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


2094 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING e ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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a month 


gives you that expert you couldn't find 


Here is a simple answer to your 
search for an expert, all-around 
bookkeeper. It’s a Burroughs Sensi- 
matic. This automatic accounting 
machine is so easy to use . . . so fast 
on every accounting job... that 
your bookkeeper will have the time 
and the means to do expert work on 
all your records. 


The secret of this unsurpassed versa- 
tility is the Sensimatic’s exclusive 
sensing panel that accurately guides 
the machine through any combina- 
tion of accounting operations. To 
change ‘the job, just turn a knob. 


It’s also a built-in guarantee against 
obsolescence. When your system or 
requirements change, just change 
sensing panels, not the machine; 
it’s as simple as that. 


All the benefits of this superb 
accounting tool are yours for only 
$17.41* a month! 


Here is the way to find out definitely 
how quick, easy and economical it 
is to apply complete Sensimatic 
accounting to your business: just 
call your nearest Burroughs branch 
office or write to Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


* Using. average depreciation rates 
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ONE 
SENSIMATIC 


handles all 
these jobs 





COST RECORDS «+ INVENTORY CONTROL 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE « ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS + PAYROLL 



















© se Sensimatic 


Accounting ‘Machines 


Wherever There’s Business There’s 
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» IT'S TEST YEAR for business. 

1954 will show if U. S. economy can 
stay on high plateau, steer clear of 
peaks and valleys. 

Here's view of Dr. John D. Clark, 
former vice chairman of President's 
Council of Economic Advisers: 

"Consolidation of forces" is new key 
to business climate—harder selling, 
cost-cutting, better quality, new mar- 
kets—to cement firm base for future. 

He discounts boom-bust trend talk, 
says we'll have fewer firms started. 
But fewer failures, too. 

Here's what he lists as husky under- 
pinnings for over-all economy: 

Full-employment policy; ever growing 
population; continued profit opportun- 
ities; added markets, products. 

Note: Dr. Clark authored NATION'S 
BUSINESS economic outlook for 1953, 
rang bell in almost every particular. 


— CAR MAKERS, DEALERS shed no tears 
over growing auto graveyards. 

They figure if 4,000,000 jalopies aré 
junked this year, this will make room 
for two thirds of their '54 productions 

Here's what they go on: Nearly 3,- 
500,000 cars went to the scrap heap 
last year. 

That figure's expected to grow with 
more new models available. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association 
has brought up more ammunition: 

Nearly one quarter of cars in use 
last year were 10 to 15 years old; an- 
other 10 per cent came off assembly 
lines in the early and middle '30's. 

Add ‘em up—and you have a replace- 
ment market of one third of all autos 
now on the highways. 


> NONFARM INCOME'S big boon to farmer. 

In year just ended, farm people re- 
ceived more than $6,000,000,000 from 
nonfarm jobs, investments, services. 

That's nearly half year's net income. 

Note: Even on large commercial farms 
more than 25 per cent of income derives 
from nonfarm sources. 

What does this cushion mean to busi- 
ness generally? 

It explains why farm purchasing power 
stays comparatively high despite recent 
price drops in farm products. 

Also explains why purchases remained 
high in ‘48-49, when drop was sharper. 


Add up these factors when you're 
looking at the farm market: 

More than half farm dwellings are 25 
years old or older; more than half have 
no running water; only a third have in- 
Side toilets, bathing facilities; one 
eighth have home freezers; about half 
have coal or wood cooking facilities. 


> KEEP YOUR EYE on January sales. 

They're planned to take up slack be- 
tween holidays, spring promotions. 

But remember: Limited categories are 
Stocked for “white sales"—household 
soft goods, some furniture, others. 

If you see big appliance, luxury item 
promotions, it probably means your re- 
tailers overbought for Christmas trade. 


> YOU'RE HEARING more about labor sur- 
plus areas. 

Spotty unemployment, in short. 

Ever thought what investment it would 
take to eliminate these areas? 

Labor Department experts won't be 
quoted publicly. They talk privately 
about figures in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000, 000. 

Areas involved: 

Mining regions in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, textile towns in New England, 
some single-industry communities in 
Midwest. 

Government expects private industry 
to carry the load. 


> SMALL BUSINESS gets most dollars from 
Army contracts—and will get more. 

That's in Pentagon mill now, getting 
scrutiny of new Specialists Council. 

During past fiscal year, prime con- 
tracts judged suitable for small busi- 
ness totaled $2,583,484,000, or 36.5 
per cent of total processed. 

Large firms handle 63.5 per cent of 
total or $3,552,398,000—but pass on 
much of it to small subcontractors. 

Result: Small firms handle 56 per 
cent of Army procurement dollar. 

Council's looking now at area where 
contracts were judged OK, but weren't 
awarded. 

These amounted to $940,875,000, or 
13.3 per cent of total awards. 


p> BUTTER SURPLUSES may soon be a thing 
of the past. 
That's inside information from the 
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Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

Public announcement's due to be made 
as spring milking season nears. 

Only problem currently under study at 
Agriculture Department: Which of two 
plans to adopt—-or a combination? 

One would establish two-price system 
for foreign disposal of surplus. 

Other would resell stocks on hand to 
domestic markets, pay dairy farmer dif-= 
ference for loss when price drops. 

Either way, CCC's bound to lose money 
—but Administration's determined to 
get rid of butter, at smallest loss 
possible. 

Privately, agriculture spokesmen re- 
member what happened to Democrats and 
potatoes. 


> NEW PUBLIC WORKS agency takes shape. 

It's idea of closest Administration 
advisers, may be formally announced 
this month. 

Council of Economic Advisers, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, other agen- 
cies, have public works projects on the 
shelf. 

They'll be dusted off if and when 
serious signs of recession appear. 

But they're too scattered among many 
agencies—might lose immediate impact. 

New agency (still unnamed) will pull 
them together, coordinate program. 

Notes: Close cooperation of Army Engi- 
neers, Reclamation Service of Interior 
Department—long bitter feudists—shows 
Administration's seriousness on anti- 
recession projects. 


> AMERICANS ARE on the move. 

In 1953, more than 36,000,000 U. S. 
citizens changed their addresses—more 
than 22 per cent of our population. 

It's boom business for the moving men 
—but it's more, too. 

Nearly one third of all Americans be- 
tween 18 and 34 moved in course of '53. 

Professional and skilled workers 
moved most. 

Why the trek—and what's significant 
to economy? 

They're looking for better homes, 
better jobs, better health, better 
living. 

All states save one have shared in 
the migration, but here's the trends: 

While population has jumped about 
16,000,000 in past six years, residents 
of suburban areas and small towns 





within commuting distance of big cities 
have increased by 17,000,000. 
In other words: Suburbia is growing 
faster than the country as a whole. 
Note: North Dakota—essentially farm 
State—is only one not growing now. 


> CORPORATIONS FACE higher tax bills. 

That's if social security increases 
Stay in effect and if present 52 per 
cent corporate rate is maintained. 

Here's how a Treasury official out- 
lines it: 

Firms earning $25,000 or less get tax 
Saving if payrolls subject to social 
security are less than 4.2 times tax- 
able income. 

Firms earning more must have payrolls 
less than six times taxable income—-if 
they aren't subject to excess profits 
tax. 

Notes Treasury says even drop in cor-= 
porate rate may not be enough to absorb 
social security boost. 

Note, too: In 1940, corporate income 
tax took two cents of every sales dol- 
lar; in '53 figure rose to five cents. 


> LABOR PEACE—or unrest—hangs in bal- 
ance this year. 

That's fast becoming view of govern- 
ment, union leaders, industrialists. 

The reason? 

Guaranteed wage demands. 

Here's one union argument you'll be 
hearing—it's been mentioned, but full 
treatment's still to come. 

In 1930's unions signed about four 
guaranteed wage contracts annually. 

After Worid War II, number jumped to 
about 20 a year. 

Union leaders say: Guaranteed wage 
demands are now in same "historical 
position" as pension contracts a few 
years ago. 

Industry counters: Early wage guaran- 
tees guaranteed nothing, except ina 
few cases; most old contracts are dead. 


> COMING UP—special tax relief. 

These are items off the fire, ready 
for serving when Congress reconvenes: 

More liberal medical deductions; de- 
pendency credit for child earning more 
than $600 a year—if you provide more 
than half his support; extra exemptions 
for working widows; partial elimination 
of double tax on dividends. 

Congressional experts who whipped 
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these together say they'll go through 
even if over-all tax revision doesn't. 


> TOUGHER SELLING means more salesmen's 
excuses. 

Maybe you've heard them already—cer= 
tainly you've heard them before. 

Remember 1940? Then it was: "War's 
around the corner." 

Remember 1945? "Postwar conversion 
now—let's wait till normal." 

Salesmen who brought back those "good 
reasons" from prospective customers 
lost out on $2,000,000,000,000 worth of 
business done by salesmen who sold the 
customers who “wouldn't buy" during 
those years and since. 

What are you hearing now? Readjust- 
ment? Recession? Leveling-off? 

Tell ‘em about the two trillion dol- 
lars. 


> REVENUE BONDS keep bloom on building 
boom. 

They're a new multibillion dollar 
business for states, municipal govern- 
ments who want local action on needed 
improvements. 

In '44, total bond sales of this type 
were less than $750,000,000. 

In '54, they'll top $5,000,000,000. 

And the end's not in sight. Even if 
federal government steps out of many 
projects, states and towns can take 
them over. 

As long as revenue is collected, 
bonds will keep construction outlays at 
high level. 


> INVENTORY PILE-UPS ease. 

That's not necessarily because of dim 
business outlook. 

Survey in Philadelphia area (both 
durable and nondurable goods) shows 69 
per cent of 416 firms plan to keep in- 
ventories at present levels. 

One reasons: Raw materials are in good 
Supply. 

When that's true, it's customary to 
avoid stockpiling. 

About 25 per cent of firms surveyed 
plan to decrease stocks, while about 
six per cent plan to expand them. 

Note: The 25 per cent planning a cut 
hold 43 per cent of stock value; the 
group planning an increase holds less 
proportionate share of inventories. 

Note, too: For past two years, with 
Shortages of raw materials in many 





washington letter 


lines, producers overbought to assure 
uninterrupted production. 

The fact they've attained those ob- 
jectives doesn't mean business dip. 


> GOVERNMENT CAN AID business more by 
tax relief than credit expansion. 

That's feeling of small firms gener- 
ally, according to data available from 
American Bankers Association. 

Only 9 per cent think government 
Should facilitate loans; only 7 per 
cent say they couldn't get needed funds. 

Sample of banks shows 5,500,000 loans 
outstanding, averaging under $2,500. 


> COMMODITY PRICES are two-way indi- 
cators. 

That's evident from fact that de- 
clines in some lines over past two 
years offset advances in others. 

Result: Over-all effect is nil. 

Examples: Price of soap ingredients 
shows dip—but that goes along with 
phenomenal rise in detergents. 

Wool, cotton, other fibers also slide 
—but at same time synthetic fibers 
show tremendous growth. 


> BRIEFS: Coffee vending machine makers 
get a “break” from the "coffee break"— 
they see a $250,000,000 a year business 
selling 20,000,000 cups a day via the 
automatic dispenser. .. . Post Office 
Department says it will handle 329 
pieces of mail per capita this year—up 
from 210 since 1940, gain of 51 per 
cent. . . . Several hundred delegates 
Start study of. highway safety problems 
at White House conference February 17- 
19. . . « Drop of 15 per cent in indus- 
trial production would be less than 
decline during 1949 downturn, Federal 
Reserve Board points out; manufacturing 
employment would have to drop 14 per 
cent to equal recession of '49. ... 
America's motels now number 50,576—an 
increase of 7,220 in past three years. 
- « « While defense needs take only 14 
per cent of national output, they're 
vital in durable goods area: Military 
hard goods cost $21,000,000,000 in '53, 
about equal to total business purchases 
of machinery and equipment. .. . Pay 
of top executives last year increased 
less than one per cent, while average 
earnings of production workers went up 
7.4 per cent, not including fringe 
benefits. 
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“VM A FIRE FIGHTER, TOO!” 


“w-une, Dick. Now that you've earned your Fireman- 
Fanip merit badge, you can help keep your home and 
community safe.” 

With a son like that, Dick’s dad has less worries about 
fires. Besides, he takes precautions, himself, to prevent 
fire, and his home is thoroughly protected against finan- 
cial loss by Hardware Mutuals sound fire and 
extended coverage insurance. 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative can 





tell you about adequate fire protection for your home 
and other properties—at /ow net cost. Dividend savings to 
policyholders, which currently run up to 30%, total more 
than $110,000,000 since organization. And—Hardware 
Mutuals policy back of the policy® assures you prompt, fair 
handling of all claims. 

For more details, cal] Western Union, ask for 
Operator 25, and request the name and address 
of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsiz - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION 


F ONE asks a definition, in two words, of just 
what this nation’s business is, some people will 
always answer glibly: “making money.” The more 
thoughtful, however, are likely to say: “‘constitu- 
tional government.” And they are right. 

For while Americans as individuals busy them- 
selves in thousands of different occupations, one 
common foundation underlies all of these gainful 
activities. Every American earns his or her living 
within a political system of rules which are care- 
fully based on moral principles. These rules, more- 
over, cannot properly be altered in any respect 
without prior notice, public consideration, and 
majority consent. And, where the fundamentals of 
freedom are concerned, the rules set forth in the 
organic law are supposedly immune from any arbi- 
trary distortion. 

Commonplace as that system seems to us, it is 
one that was never attempted anywhere before the 
United States came into being. Even today, noth- 
ing like it is found in the larger part of the world. 
And in many countries where constitutional gov- 
ernment has been tried it has not lasted long. As 
the age of nations is measured, our republic is still 
relatively young. But its Constitution has endured, 
of course amended but not essentially changed, 
longer than that of any other people who have 
essayed the exacting task of governing themselves. 

That which is old is not, however, necessarily 
venerable. And while the Constitution is still gen- 
erally regarded with reverence there has been, at 
least since the great depression, a good deal of 
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freely expressed doubt as to its adequacy for the 
needs of today. More insidious, there has been in 
high places a tendency to ignore the organic law 
altogether, to proceed on the assumption that 
emergency conditions demand and justify direct 
action. Such undermining implies that, while the 
Constitution is satisfactory in fair weather, it 
should be abandoned in times of storm. The result 
of that attitude is to leave an insecure facade while 
the very foundations are being eaten away. 


Increasing cynicism as to the value of the Con- 
stitution is paralleled, and probably in large part 
produced, by educational indifference. This can be 
demonstrated by comparing the college catalogs of 
today with those of 40 years ago. Currently far 
more courses are offered in every conceivable sub- 
ject. Those in the field of science are as immeasur- 
ably superior as is the equipment of the labora- 
tories. And there is certainly a host of offerings 
purporting to give instruction in governmental 
organization, administration, finance, taxation and 
accounting, to say nothing of foreign policy, inter- 
national relations and “world government.” 

But courses on the American Constitution as 
such, explaining the principles that underlie it and 
examining the great cases that affected its evolu- 
tion, are now for the most part a specialty of the 
law schools. What the average undergraduate 
examines today in the field of his own political sys- 
tem is not its history, its philosophy or its spiritual 
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OF BEHIND OUSINESS content. In our colleges 


the study of government 


1 S is deteriorating into 

sketchbook outlines of 

the far-flung machinery 

improvised to provide federal handouts, both at 
home and abroad. 

In the year just closed, however, this trend to- 
ward superficiality, away from fundamental prin- 
ciple, was checked. Something took place that 
promises to restore an actual interest in the basic 
design and scheme of American government. More 
than a single cause was clearly involved in this 
encouraging change. In naming some of them, no 
order of importance is intended., Such classification 
must wait on the detached study of future his- 
torians. 


One factor, certainly, was the shift of Adminis- 
tration. For all who have come to maturity since 
1932 this gave tangible evidence that the Admin- 
istration and the government in our country are 
not one and the same. A new Administration came 
in, but government was uninterrupted. There was 
no such convulsion as shook Russia when, in the 
same year, a new dictator took over. There was 
little of the almost oppressive pageantry staged in 
Britain, also in the same year, to dignify the coro- 
nation of a new monarch. Quite easily and naturally 
our country moved from Democratic to Republican 
leadership. Here was an object lesson in the value 
of a Constitution which emphasizes the supremacy 
of impersonal law. And some gave credit to the 
almost forgotten men who had devised that system. 

But men who are still prominent in the public 
eye were also instrumental in starting the move- 
ment back to constitutional government. President 
Eisenhower, though he constantly emphasizes that 
he is no expert in this field, has nevertheless con- 
sistently shown deep understanding of our system, 
as in his firm refusal to encroach on the preroga- 
tives of Congress. Doubtless the influence of 
Senator Taft, whose knowledge of American gov- 
ernment was profound, was of enormous initial help 
to Mr. Eisenhower here. But five months have now 
passed since Taft’s untimely death, with no visible 
weakening of the President’s determination to be 
a strictly constitutional executive. 

Another reason for the improving appreciation 
of our form of government is the communist chal- 
lenge, both foreign and domestic. Obviously 
Americans abroad cannot effectively counter the 
theory of one-party dictatorship unless they can 
prove the superiority of our balanced system. To 
emphasize the purely material benefits of free enter- 
prise is not enough. In consequence, many of our 
officials have been forced to give careful considera- 
tion to our own political theory, and to reflect more 
thoroughly than heretofore on its merits. 


In this connection there is perhaps a silver lin-. 
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ing to the sordid disclosures of communist infiltra- 
tion. People naturally wonder how so many native 
Americans could be treasonable to their own poli- 
tical inheritance, in behalf of a system so obviously 
crude and ruthless. The answer, of course, is that 
widespread indifference to our own political advan- 
tages which the size of the nonvoting electorate 
itself indicates. 

Well placed American youths turned communist, 
in substantial numbers, because they were never 
exposed to fundamental American thinking, either 
in their well furnished homes or in their well 
equipped schools. 

The espionage exposures of 1953 have undoubt- 
edly helped to reaninate interest in the qualities 
for which this republic stands. But whether that 
change will be of permanent value is still doubtful. 
The efficiency of the FBI and the resolution of con- 
gressional probers certainly cannot determine the 
outcome. Nor does it depend on the outcome of 
elections, since both parties contain leaders of 


scrupulous integrity, and both contain calculating 
demagogues. 


S @ e 


Much more than on our periodic elections the 
future of constitutional government in the United 
States depends upon the home, the school, the 
church environment. If children are brought up to 
esteem the old-fashioned virtues they will naturally 
esteem our form of government, based on the 
assumption that men must learn how to govern 
themselves before they can successfully govern 
others. 

If, on the other hand, constant excitement and 
shoddy entertainment is the domestic diet, and if 
the educational emphasis is all on rights at the 
expense of responsibilities, then inferior citizenship 
as well as juvenile delinquency may be expected. 
And in that case the eventual preference will cer- 
tainly not be for the American form of government, 
which can return to the people only what they 
themselves voluntarily give to it. 

Finally, it seems essential for adults to regain 
that thoughtful interest in fundamental political 
principles which has been so largely lost in recent 
years. The tendency to let discussion degenerate 
into vituperation, to condemn the motives as well as 
the practices of all with whom one disagrees, is defi- 
nitely dangerous. It could tear not only our politi- 
cal parties, but also the nation as a whole, to pieces. 
One civil war was more than enough. 

As foreign observers have long pointed out, our 
political system is one requiring a high degree of 
moderation and discernment, as well as mere fac- 
tual knowledge. To maintain the republic these 
virtues must be continuously exercised, and not 
merely by the President alone. The change for the 
better last year will not be permanent, in other 
words, unless the majority of Americans take pains 
to make it so. 
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One of the two new boilers used to supply base steam loads 
for NCR’s plant. Older pulverized coal boilers handle swings. 


Before you build a new plant or remodel 
your present one, let a consulting engineer 
show you how a modern bituminous coal 
installation—tailored to your needs— 

can save you money. 

With modern coal-burning equipment, you can 
save from 10% to 40% on steam costs. 


Automatic coal- and ash-handling systems 
can cut your labor costs to a minimum. 


You're set for the future, too, with coal. 
Coal reserves are virtually inexhaustible. 
America’s highly mechanized coal industry 
is the world’s most efficient. Thus you 

are assured of a dependable supply of coal, 
at relatively stable prices, for years to come. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 





NCR recently installed two modern, stoker- 
fired boilers in their Dayton, Ohio plant. 
They supply the major part of the steam 
used in generating power for 28 factory 
buildings and heat for nearly 72 acres of 
floor space. The savings made have convinced 
NCR that for high efficiency and low costs, 
you can’t beat an up-to-date bituminous 
coal-fired installation. 


Big Loads! Loads run up to 300,000 lbs. per 
hour. Annual coal consumption is 
about 60,000 tons. 


No smoking allowed! Located near a 
residential area with strict control regulations, 
National uses dust collectors and smoke 
recorders to make coal clean and 

convenient. 


Additional case histories, showing how other types 
of plants have modernized and saved money with 
coal, are available upon request. 








If you operate a steam plant, you can't 
afford to ignore these facts! 


BITUMINOUS COAL in most places is today’s lowest- 
cost fuel, and coal reserves in America are ade- 
quate for hundreds of years to come. 


COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 


COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
all fuels. 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 


COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
more—for with modern combustion and hand- 
ling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 





FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY wa FOR LOW COST 








YOU CAN COUNT ON COALS 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand... 





Streamlined 5000 Personnel Records 


The world’s largest kraft paper plant, Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. of Savannah, needs 5000 employees to 
process 200 carloads of southern pine every day... 
into 1800 tons of kraft paper, 35 million paper bags 
and 300 tons of corrugated boxes! 

The system of personnel records necessary to 
maintain the teamwork and efficiency for which 
Union Bag is noted, posed a gigantic problem. All 
data on every employee needed to be instantly avail- 
able—reference time cut to seconds. Ordinary file 
folders were out of the question. 

The solution: Safe-Kardex* cabinets in which 
specially designed forms containing condensed per- 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


sonal data of everything in the file, provide spaces 
for a complete service record, with all pertinent 
information visibly signalled... reference virtually 
instantaneous. The entire simplified system planned 
and installed by our Business Services Division. 


What Kind Of Personnel Records Have You? 
Why not get full particulars on “How Remington 
Rand Systems Simplified Personnel Records At The 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. of Savannah, Georgia.” 
Get your free copy of this Certified Report CR906. 
Call your local Remington Rand office, or write 
Room 1593, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


* Gives certified insulated record protection day and night at point-of-use. 
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HE EIGHTY-THIRD Congress begins its 
final session in an atmosphere quite different 
from that of a year ago. 

Political war clouds hang over the Capitol. The 
spirit of partisanship, dormant at the outset of 
1953, promises to be intense in the days ahead. 
Almost every piece of legislation in sight—but espe- 
cially legislation having to do with a higher ceiling 
on the national debt, taxes and agriculture—is 
charged with controversy. The prospect is, there- 
fore, for a noisy, angry session, which may have a 
profound influence on the 1954 elections—and on 
1956 as well. 

The winter dinner of the Gridiron Club, a gay 
prologue to the new session, satirized for President 
Eisenhower and other guests the big problem of the 
Administration. The theme song was “Manana,” 
and it lampooned the Administration for having 
put off so many things till “some lovely tomorrow” 
—problems that have been-under study by com- 
missions and other special groups. 

President Eisenhower is keenly aware that 
tomorrow now is here, and he is eager to make good 
on his promise of a dynamic, forward-looking pro- 
gram. He doesn’t agree with those who think the 
Republican party can remain in power simply by 
calling attention to the past sins of the Democrats, 
including their handling of the communists-in- 
government problem. 

Until November, the Republicans had assumed 
that the voters would be patient, would understand 
that a party out of power for 20 years needed time 
to formulate and carry through a legislative pro- 
gram. Then came G.O.P. defeats in special elec- 
tions in Wisconsin and New Jersey. These reverses 
shocked them into a realization that Americans are 
not by nature a patient people. 





Looking ahead, the Administration has three 
major worries so far as Congress is concerned. One 
is the size of the legislative program; it is really 
enormous, partly because of matters that were 
passed over in the last session and partly because 
of matters that are just emerging from the study 
stage. Another worry is the void caused by the 
death of Sen. Robert A. Taft. The stalwart Ohioan 
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will be sorely missed, and by nobody more than 
President Eisenhower. The third concern has to do 
with the attitude of the Democrats, who gave con- 
siderable support to the Administration in the past 
session. 

Adlai Stevenson has warned that “it will be 
harder” for Democrats to go along with Ike this 
time. He was referring to the sensational attack 
which Attorney General Herbert Brownell made on 
former President Truman in connection with the 
Harry Dexter White case. 

There are Democrats in Congress, especially 
southerners, who have no great love for Harry Tru- 
man. Almost to a man, however, they were out- 
raged by the Brownell attack. It might have been 
different if Mr. Brownell had said in the beginning 
that he was not impugning Mr. Truman’s loyalty. 
He did say that in the end, and explained that what 
he was trying to show up was the former President’s 
laxity and blindness, but this was after President 
Eisenhower had in effect defended Mr. Truman’s 
patriotism. 

One distinguished southern senator remarked 
that Mr. Brownell treated Mr. Truman like “an 
ordinary chicken thief.” 

Aside from sentiments like these, there were 
two chief reasons why the Democrats were angry 
with Mr. Brownell and the Administration of 
which he is a part. They sincerely believe that Mr. 
Truman, whatever his faults and shortcomings, 
deserves to be regarded as the No. 1 foe of Russian 
imperialism, a leader who, in Mr. Stevenson’s 
words, “has done more than any living man to check 
the forward thrust of communism.” 

The other sore point with them is a feeling that 
Mr. Brownell sought to make it appear that Demo- 
crats are less concerned about the national welfare 
than Republicans. 

Whatever difficulties the issue may cause in Con- 
gress, most Republican strategists feel that the 
Brownell attack on Mr. Truman was a bull’s-eye 
and will pay off later at the polls. It certainly did 
much to buoy up the G.O.P. professionals. And 
from all the evidence at hand, including the Gallup 
poll, the public felt that Mr. Brownell came out 
on top in the imbroglio. 

This being the case, it looks as if the spy hunters 
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OF MATION'S BUSINESS in Congress will be much in 
the headlines throughout 

[ N S this session. 
President Eisenhower 
doesn’t quarrel with the 
right of congressional committees to explore this 
field. However, he does think that the primary 
responsibility of cleaning up the executive branch 
of the government is his, and he feels that he is 
doing a good job in carrying it out. He expects, as 
he told a news conference, that the issue of com- 
munists in government will be dead by the time of 

this fall’s elections. . 

It is no secret that most of General Eisenhower’s 
associates were sore when Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
said flatly that “Communism is an issue and will 
be an issue in 1954,” and then went on to accuse 
the Administration of having “struck out” in some 
cases of alleged subversion. They were also irritated 
by his criticism of the Administration’s handling 
of foreign policy. 

* a © 


Some of the Washington pundits, after listening 
to the Wisconsin senator’s bold speech, predicted 
that an Eisenhower-McCarthy battle was “inevi- 
table.” 

What ensued was not quite the crackdown that 
some here had expected, or, in some cases, hoped 
for. True, the President joined with Secretary of 
State Dulles in repudiating Senator McCarthy’s 
proposed method of dealing with our allies, and he 
insisted a second time that, by autumn, people will 
“no longer be fearful that communists are destruc- 
tively at work within the government.” 

However, neither the President nor Secretary 
Dulles mentioned Senator McCarthy by name. 
They seemed to be trying to tell this country and 
the whole free world that the McCarthy policies 
were not necessarily their policies, but without pro- 
voking a knockdown fight with the senator. 

_ Intimates of the President say that he is not an 
admirer of Senator McCarthy, that he finds it hard 
to forgive the harsh things the senator said about 
Gen. George C. Marshall in 1951. 

However, it is realized at the White House that 
Senator McCarthy has an immense following, in 
and outside of Wisconsin. Its size is not known with 
any degree of accuracy, but certainly several mil- 
lions of Americans think that Senator McCarthy is 
doing a good job in hunting down traitors in the 
government. They seem not to care too much about 
the criticism of his methods or the charge that he is 
a headline hunter who is out to glorify himself. 
They are “for” Joe, and that’s that. 

The President and others in the Administration 
have been very careful of their language in dealing 
with Senator McCarthy.: There is a conviction at 
the White House that the pro-McCarthy people 
are also, for the most part, pro-Eisenhower people. 
The aim, therefore, is that nothing be said or done 
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that will lead any of these people to suspect that 
the President is “soft” on communists or is any less 
eager than the senator to root them out of the 
government. 

General Eisenhower’s associates say that if he 
ever does crack down on Senator McCarthy in a 
big way it will have to be on an issue which will 
bring applause from Americans generally. 

The Chief Executive puts one thing ahead of all 
others just now, and that is action on the Admin- 
istration’s legislative program. Some parts of this 
are going to be embarrassing, as, for example, the 
request for a $15,000,000,000 increase in the ceiling 
on the whopping $275,000,000,000 debt. The 
Democrats will not pass up this chance to remind 
the Republicans of their 1952 promises about 
budget balancing and debt reduction. 

As was noted at the outset, just about every piece 
of legislation on the agenda is likely to kick up a 
rumpus: tax revision, cancellation of the Jan. 1 
increase in social security payroll taxes, social 
security expansion, statehood for Hawaii (unless 
Alaska is included), reciprocal trade, revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, farm price supports, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and many others. 

One thing to look for in this session is a change 
on the part of the Democrats with respect to taxes. 
Now that they are the “outs,” they may be expected 
to demand more and bigger tax cuts, just as the 
Republicans did in a similar position. 

The farmer (and his vote) will be dominant in 
the thinking of both Republicans and Democrats 
in this session. Both realize that the farmer has 
the power to decide who will control the Eighty- 
fourth Congress. Both realize, too, that the farmer 
cares little for party regularity when his income is 
at stake. 

> 2 ° 


All in all, it looks like one of the most turbulent 
sessions Capitol Hill has seen in a long time, with 
435 members of the House and one third of the 
senators trying to convince the folks back home 
that they ought to be elected for another term. 

However, turbulence and political ambition do 
not necessarily add up to a bad or do-nothing 
record. There may be exceptions, but the average 
member of Congress is a pretty sober fellow, with 
a keen sense of responsibility. 

Adlai Stevenson, having said it will be “harder” 
for Democrats to work with Republicans this time, 
gave this advice to members of his party in 
Congress: 

“In spite of the difficulties, I respectfully urge 
that we persist in the constructive pattern the 
Democrats have established and resist the tempta- 
tion to oppose for the sake of opposition. The busi- 
ness of the minority, of a loyal opposition, is still 
the government of the nation, not its injury, to win 
empty political victories. Our party exists to serve 
the country, not the office seekers.” 
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‘ho are many advantages in becoming 

part of a carefully planned development such 
as the Model Industrial District now being 
organized at Port Huron, Michigan. Port Huron 
is a good location, too. Excellent transporta- 
tion by rail, water, or highway. Close to 
Detroit, Pontiac, Flint and Saginaw. 


Labor is no problem because it is an ideal 
place to live; a friendly city with all kinds of 
recreation at hand. 


The Model Industrial District includes 
185 acres which will be divided into sites 


The light areas indicate the properties available 


600 feet deep and as wide as desired. 
Several other properties are also available 

in the Port Huron area. All are on the railway 
and range from 6 to 152 acres. 


For a Pin-Point Survey giving full information 
on Port Huron or other industrial sites, 
write to either the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railwa, adustrial Development Department, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, Detroit, Michigan, or 
Huntington, West Virginia or address your 
inquiry to the Industrial Development 
Corporation of the Port Huron-Marysville 
area, 1109 Military St., Port Huron, Michigan. 
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he American people are being led today by a group whose political philosophy 
contrasts sharply with that held by those who have led us for the past 20 years. 
Many of the changes to result from the election of 1952 are yet to come, 


but the turning point year, the shift from one concept of the art and science 


of politics to another, now nears completion. 


The influences of the shift already affect every one of us in our daily living, 
in our business, our welfare. They affect also hundreds of millions of persons 
in other lands. 

What is this change? What are these effects? Has there been a historic shift, 
or is it really just a change in the headlined names? If a change has come, 
how does it influence you and me? 

In war and in other catastrophic events situations that make history stand 
out in clear relief. In peace history may be made by the adoption of, or change 
in, policies. These changes or adoptions are less clear, less dramatic. They may 
be even confusing. But their effect may be greater nevertheless. 

To bring into focus the movements of this past year, Nation’s Business has 
asked those who are making them to highlight these movements. We also have 
asked Allan Nevins, one of our great contemporary historians, and other 
scholarly and qualified men, to set forth their views about what is taking place 
as the result of this first year of a new executive branch. 


It is not our purpose here to defend or attack, but simply to report on the 


YEAR OF 
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= Benjamin Harrison spoke once of the 
state of mind which always wanted the millennium, 
praying, “Lord, have mercy, and have mercy quick.” 
We must not ask for too many quick achievements. It 
is clear, however, that the Eisenhower Administration 
is very different from those which preceded it. Busi- 
ness, for better or worse, has come back to a prominent 
place in policy-making. The heads of government re- 
gard harmony as a prime consideration. The individual 
leadership of the President counts for less, and staff- 
conference planning for more. The Executive treats 
Congress with greater deference. The whole tone of 
government has changed—and this fact justifies a criti- 
cal if tentative appraisal of the first year. 

We ask a great deal of all our Presidents. We ask, 
first, that they believe in America: its unique character, 
its shining traditions, and its exalted role in world af- 
fairs. Of the greatest, we ask that they believe fervently 
in the people; as fervently as did Jefferson and Lincoln, 
and we ask that they believe in creative leadership, 
guiding a process of pragmatic change to fit the rapid 
national development. We expect our best Presidents 
to put behind these beliefs imagination, practical sense, 
courage, and not least of all, a political instinct. A good 
President thinks of the whole people, not of party. But 
as Theodore Roosevelt wrote while in the White House, 
among free peoples it is only in exceptional circum- 
stances that a leader can do his country much good if 
he is not an effective politician as well as a statesman. 

We do not know yet what rank Eisenhower will 
take among the Presidents. But the country has always 
believed that he had sufficient stature to be subject to 
these critical tests. Lincoln said: “Some men grow; 
other men just swell.”” Eisenhower has grown, and it 
is still the general feeling that he looms sharply above 
his associates. 

The Administration came into office amid excep- 
tional problems. For two tumultuous decades the 
Democratic party had been in power, drastically re- 
shaping the nation’s policies, domestic and foreign. 
Tens of millions had grown to maturity knowing no 
other guidance. We must go back to Grover Cleve- 
land’s inauguration in 1885, after a quarter-century of 
Republican domination, to find a parallel situation. 
The Administration inevitably had to accept much that 
the New Deal and Fair Deal had done as a fait 
accompli. Simultaneously, however, it faced an em- 
barrassing demand from millions of Republicans that 
it demonstrate its independence of the past, reverse 
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ve FREE WORLD 


That’s Administration’s greatest 


Democratic actions wholesale, and strike out on bold 
new paths. Throughout its whole first year it has had 
to tread a path between this strident demand and the 
necessities of the situation. 

President Eisenhower took office, moreover, under 
two special disadvantages. One grew out of our regular 
pendulum-swing of power as between the two chief 
branches of government. Congress, which had lost so 
much ground during the Roosevelt and Truman Ad- 
ministrations, was determined to assert its ancient 
rights. The Bricker Amendment limiting the treaty- 
making power and the battle of Representative Reed 
to force a tax cut against the new Administration’s 
wishes were but two symptoms of the demand of Capi- 
tol Hill that its old equilibrium with the White House 
be restored. .Senatorial leaders in particular—Taft, 
Knowland, Bridges, and others—were determined to 
resume their old governmental powers; and their 
jealous attitude was strengthened by a sense that the 
incoming businessmen were very green. All over the 
free world parliaments were taking a stiffer position. 

President Eisenhower’s second disadvantage was 
hardly less important. He was the first military chief- 
tain since Grant to gain the Presidency. He knew the 
American temper too well not to understand the latent 
distrust of military men in high civil office, which 
Grant’s disastrous terms had done much to confirm. 
Himself the least military-minded of generals, Ike was 
aware that he could make no peremptory gesture with- 
out touching a sensitive nerve. Not for him T.R.’s Big 
Stick, or Woodrow Wilson’s schoolmasterly whip- 
cracking! Burke remarked that no leader should think 
of his country as a piece of white paper on which to 
“scribble what he pleases,” and a general has to be 
especially careful. This consideration doubtless rein- 
forced Ike’s leaning toward suasion and conciliation. 


But the Administration had its advantages, too; and 
the greatest of all has seldom been noted. It was the 
fact that for the first time in its history the United 
States had emerged from a great war without a moral 
slump, a loss of nerve. No repetition of the humilia- 
tions of Reconstruction or of Return to Normalcy has 
occurred. The people were dismayed by the revolu- 
tionary changes of the time, and appalled by the in- 
security created by the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
They were disillusioned when, after all the sacrifices 
of World War II, they found the wine of victory mixed 
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with the gall of new conflicts. But they had not sur- 
rendered to querulous defeatism, or materialism, or 
neoisolationism. The American people maintained 
their courage and idealism. 

They did this because they had achieved a maturity 
unknown in 1865 or 1921. They had been educated by 
events, and by the innumerable institutions, associa- 
tions, and groups which for a generation had hammered 
home the ideas of social responsibility and world in- 
volvement. President Eisenhower’s task was easier be- 
cause the spirits of Root, Wilson, Wendell Willkie, and 
Stimson brooded over the scene. Whatever the election 
of 1952 meant, it did not mean Reaction. The new 
President was aware that most Americans liked pio- 
neering at home much better than pioneering abroad, 
that they were worried by the huge national debt and 
high taxes, and that they wanted some relaxation of 
controls. But the country had learned that continued 
effort offered the only safety. When Eisenhower said, 
“We are living not in a moment of danger, but an age of 
danger,” everyone except a few knew he was right. The 
nation was not happy, but it faced up to the job. 

The new Administration had other advantages. One 
was President Eisenhower’s enormous personal pres- 
tige, his well earned popularity with rich and poor, 
North and South. He was no mere military hero like 
Grant; his experience was rather like George Washing- 
ton’s because he had had to display qualities of leader- 
ship in complex relationships with civil authorities. 
Even after his disappointing campaign, the country 
trusted his character, aims, and capacity. Another 
advantage was the late Senator Taft’s display of what 
some called good sportsmanship, but what should have 
been termed high statesmanship. The relationship he 
and the President developed was extraordinarily credi- 
table to both men, and useful to the country. 

And the Administration had three signal pieces of 
luck. One was the fact that Winston Churchill, so warm 
a friend, so alert an ally, headed the British govern- 
ment. Another was the death of Stalin, temporarily 
weakening the central authority in the Soviet Union. 
Finally, the third was the West German election. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer had said, “The fate of Germany, the 
fate of Europe, the fate of Christian civilization, de- 
pends on the outcome of Sept. 6”; and that outcome 
was a rousing victory for the forces of freedom. 

In judging the first year it is essential to rise above 
details, to forget much that seemed important for two 
or three days, and to put the Administration’s failures 
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achievement so far. On the domestic front—here are six charges 


By ALLAN NEVINS 





COVELLO—BLACK STAR 


Dr. Nevins, professor of American history at 
Columbia University, is author of “The United 
States in a Chaotic World” and other histories. His 
biographies of Grover Cleveland and Hamilton 
Fish were awarded the Pulitzer Prize 


and achievements in due perspective. In detail, every 
Administration is open to harsh criticism. It would 
be easy to prove Lincoln a failure on many points of 
bad luck, clumsiness, miscalculation, and defeat—if 
we forgot the cardinal facts that Lincoln kept the coun- 
try united, freed the slaves at just the proper moment, 
and chose at last the right generals. It would be easy 
to prove Harding a great success on various heads— 
the Washington Conference, economy, the achieve- 
ments of Secretaries Mellon and Hoover—if we ignored 
the fact that he let the administration of government 
descend to the lowest point in our history. For a sound 
verdict, a sense of proportion is vital. It is the big 
gains and big losses that count, not the little tactical 
advances or the minute flaws in the record. 

The moment we apply the rule of proportion, one 
fact stands out in President Eisenhower’s record: the 
key importance of (Continued on page 82) 
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By JOHN FOSTER DULLES : 7 


Secretary of State 


ke BASIC purpose of our foreign policy is today 
what it has always been—to protect the interests of the 
United States. This country has been fortunate dur- 
ing recent years in having a large measure of bipartisan 
support for its foreign policy. To deserve that support 
this Administration believes that the American people 
have the right to know about every part of our foreign 
policy, about its background, its planning, its intent. 

Foreign policy is not the function of an elite corps; 
it is the result of the democratic process in action. To 
understand its aims is everybody’s business. I con- 
sider that I have the obligation to use every means at 
my disposal to let the American people know about 
our foreign policy. I have welcomed the opportunity 
to report to them and to meet and consult with their 
elected representatives in Congress. To me all this 
is not a chore but a great privilege. And I hope that 
it may help us to preserve the precious asset of 
bipartisan, or to use the word of the late Senator 
Vandenberg, “unpartisan,” support in the Congress. 

The interests of the United States are best protected 
by a world at peace. To bring about and maintain 
peace is always a dominant and overriding concept of 
our foreign policy. It is our constant objective to con- 
tribute, wherever we can, to removing the causes of 
international differences. ‘‘Peace” to us means more 
than a mere absence of open warfare. It means a con- 
dition of eonstructive and creative effort. Poverty, fear 
and ignorance are the source of trouble on which 
despotism feeds. 

In his speech of Dec. 8 to the general assembly of the 
United Nations, the President gave the world enduring 
evidence of a sincere desire to eliminate the threat of 
atomic war and to facilitate the harnessing of the great 
forces of atomic power for the benefit of all mankind. 

Our efforts have been to help to build a world where 
men can live at peace under governments of their own 
choosing and where channels of trade, commerce and 
communication enable men to prosper from the ex- 
change of ideas, techniques and products of their labor. 

The objectives of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union have been exactly the opposite. Since 1945, 
some 600,000,000 people of 15 nations have been forced 
to live under Soviet dictatorship as exploited prisoners, 
cut off from access to the outside world. 

Where we helped the nations of Europe rebuild from 
the damages of war, the Soviet rulers refused to par- 
ticipate; refused to allow their satellites to share in 
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assistance; and attempted to nullify our assistance in 
Western Europe by fomenting internal disorders. 

Where the Soviet Union could not amalgamate the 
peoples into its orbit, it has tried to create chaos. In 
Greece, in Malaya, in the Philippines, communist 
leaders have inspired internal aggression. In Indo- 
china and in Korea they have resorted to outright war. 

To counter the Soviet-led, monolithic unity of one 
third of the world’s people, we have had to take the 
initiative in building up the strength and cohesion of 
the free nations, so that they could resist communist 
aggression. We have helped them build their military, 
their political and their economic strength. Their 
strength is an adjunct to our strength. 


Important as the building of the material strength 
of the free nations is, it would be useless unless it was 
accompanied by the building of moral strength. It is 
the hope and the dedication to high ideals that has 
given the free peoples the will and the courage to 
resist Soviet domination. 

The Soviet pattern is the pattern of coercion. Its 
rulers have built a power bloc of 800,000,000 people, 
all ruled from Moscow, which is the capital of the 
captive world. The peoples and nations of this captive 
world have been forced into conformity. 

That is not our way. Soviet society cannot tolerate 
freedom of will and freedom of choice. Our society can 
tolerate diversity. We have been working and we shall 
continue to work for unity and cooperation among the 
nations of the free world. Without unity the nations 
of the free world would perish. But that unity must 
not be coerced. Our society must be a society of con- 
sent. Its strength is the strength of its principles. The 
basic principles were written into the Charter of the 
United Nations: “respect for the principles of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples.” 

The Soviet Union, of course, signed the Charter of 
the United Nations and has since disregarded it. 

Our adherence to these basic principles has led Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and me repeatedly to make clear that 
this country will never give “apparent moral approval 
of the Kremlin’s rule over people of 15 once-inde- 
pendent nations” or make “bargains with their masters 
that will confirm their captivity.” 

Our policies are proving successful. The fighting in 
Korea has ended on terms which establish the prin- 
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ciple that the weak shall not be the easy prey of great 
offensive forces. There remains the problem of unify- 
ing Korea. The division of Korea is wrong but war 
is not the way to right such a wrong. We shall have 
to work persistently and patiently for a solution. Every 
day I receive great personal gratification when I look 
at our papers and observe the absence of casualty lists. 
I am sure that the parents and relatives of our young 
men find this a source of deep satisfaction after the 
long and agonizing war in Korea. 

We should not overlook other favorable develop- 
ments in the Pacific area. We have been for some time 
working out a pattern of security for the Pacific. In 
1951, 48 nations signed a liberal treaty of peace with 
Japan in spite of the Soviet Union’s violent objections. 
In the same year we signed security treaties with the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand and Japan. I had 
the privilege of negotiating and signing these treaties 
for the U. S. 

Last fall in Korea we worked out the terms of a 
security treaty similar to those earlier ones. Of course 
this treaty does not become effective until approved 
by the Senate. If approved, it will constitute a clear 
warning that another unprovoked military attack on 
the Republic of Korea would involve the United States. 

This proposed treaty should be considered in con- 
junction with the declaration of the 16 United Nations 
countries that fought in Korea. This declaration said 
that, if the armistice is broken by unprovoked commu- 
nist aggression, the 16 nations “would again be united 
and prompt to resist” and that “the consequences of 
such a breach of the armistice would be so grave that, 
in all probability, it would not be possible to confine 
hostilities within the frontiers of Korea.” We do not 
wish another miscalculation about our intentions. 

Nor do we wish any misunderstanding about the 
truce in Korea. We regard the war in Korea as part 
of the world-wide effort of communism to conquer 
freedom. Chinese communist aggression was not con- 
fined to Korea. It extended to Indochina in the south. 
Even if the armistice in Korea leads to a political settle- 
ment it does not end the United States’ concern in the 
western Pacific area. 


On Sept. 2, referring to Indochina, I said, “There 
is the risk that, as in Korea, Red China might send its 
own army into Indochina. The Chinese communist 
regime should realize that such a second aggression 
could not occur without grave consequences which 
might not be confined to Indochina. I say this soberly 
in the hope of preventing another aggressor miscalcu- 
lation.” 

As President Eisenhower said in his April speech, 
the Korean armistice would be a fraud if it merely 
released communist forces to attack elsewhere. The 
declaration of the 16 countries that fought in Korea 
is clear on this point. It said, ““We are of the opinion 
that the armistice must not result in jeopardizing the 
restoration or the safeguarding of peace in any other 
part of Asia.” 

One of President Eisenhower’s first acts was to end 
the so-called “neutralization” of Formosa. This had 
been implemented by orders to our Seventh Fleet to 
protect the communist China mainland. It seemed to 
us that the burden of this protection should be thrown 
on the Chinese communists themselves and that the 
U. S. Navy should not serve the communists in this 
matter. 

Last July the French made a declaration of inde- 
pendence for the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam. Today the Associated States and the 
French are taking practical steps to make that inde- 
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pendence a reality. The United States has rejoiced 
that these states are gaining their independence and 
that they plan, it seems, to work shoulder-to-shoulder 
with France in the French Union. By working together 
as independent, but interdependent, states they can de- 
feat communism in Indochina. 

Just recently the Philippines held general elections 
under conditions of great strain. This new republic 
has had to endure great hardships to rebuild the terri- 
ble damage that it received during the war. At the 
same time, in its first formative years it has had to 
fight internal communist aggression. Under these con- 
ditions a general election is a real test of the strength 
of democracy. It was a thrilling demonstration of 
the capacity of the Philippine nation for self-govern- 
ment and the orderly fashion in which it was conducted 
was another proof of the capacity of the Philippine 
people to strengthen their democratic government. 

In the Middle East it seemed for some time that 
Iran might be exposed to a Soviet cornmunist seizure 
of one of the world’s largest oil reserves. But the 
people of Iran have learned to distrust communism be- 
cause they have lived next door to it and have had an 
opportunity to know of its ambitions. Last summer 
they rose to the support of their Shah to prevent the 
illegal retention of power by a regime which was becom- 
ing increasingly identified with the communist party 
in Iran. Today Iran has a fresh opportunity to solve 
its internal problems and to strengthen its ties with 
the free nations. 

In Europe the economic recovery of recent years 
has been continuing. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization continues to gain strength. To me the 
important thing is the cooperation and the ability to 
work together for the solution of common problems that 
is increasingly demonstrated in Europe. European 
nations have regained their confidence in their ability 
to solve their own problems and their ancient political 
genius has been reborn. 

This Administration attached great importance to 
the growing political, economic and military unity of 
Western Europe. The Coal and Steel Community that 
is now functioning and the prospective European De- 
fense and Political Communities are evidences of poli- 
tical creativeness of the European peoples. They are 
the most valid and effective exhibits of freedom in 
action. They are bound to be contagious. 

The political victory of Chancellor Adenauer has 
greatly increased the prestige and influence of a states- 
man who faces international problems not in the spirit 
of a narrow nationalism but in the terms of the long- 
range welfare of a Europe of which a democratic Ger- 
many is an indispensable part. French political 
originality invented the concept of building a European 
defense community and European political commun- 
ity.. The hard common sense of the German people 
and their leaders has endorsed this concept. 

Conditions in the Eastern Zone of Germany have 
been in sharp contrast to conditions in the Federal 
Republic. Last June the people of East Germany held 
widespread protest demonstrations which made evi- 
dent their resentment of oppression and their dissatis- 
faction with their lack of opportunity to work for Ger- 
many’s reunification in freedom. 

To say that we have been willing to meet with the 
Soviet Union and attempt to find a solution to the 
problems that disturb the world’s peace would be an 
understatement. We have, you might say, chased 
Soviet Russia across the map of Europe and of Asia 
in our efforts to get its rulers to negdtiate. Now it is 
beginning to look as if we have caught them. The Soviet 
Union has been afraid that, if they admit the possibility 
of greater liberty for anyone now living behind the Iron 
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Curtain, restiveness will increase everywhere in their 
police and captive states. 

The Soviet rulers are on a diplomatic defensive. The 
free world now has the diplomatic and moral initiative. 
We hope to keep that initiative. We have been ready, 
we are ready now and we shall stay ready to talk to 
the Soviet leaders about any concrete point of differ- 
ence, wherever it may exist. 

The peoples of the free world know—and the Soviet 
leaders should know—that we are also not going to 
accept as a prior condition to negotiation the abandon- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
European Defense Community, and our mutual de- 
fense bases. Nor do we wish to participate in an inter- 
national conference which would be construed as an 
abandonment of the enslaved peoples of the captive 
nations. Neither we nor our Allies in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are going to allow Europe to be 
made defenseless as a condition to negotiation with a 
totalitarian power armed with the world’s largest mili- 
tary machine and with a record of absolute ruthlessness. 

We shall negotiate from strength, not weakness. Also, 
we shall not accept the Soviet demand that, as a con- 
dition precedent to any talks about anything, the U. S. 
must recognize the communist regime as the govern- 
ment of China and seek its admission into the United 
Nations and into the councils of the great powers. 

Some cautions must be borne in mind when we talk 
of meetings with the Soviet leaders. President Eisen- 
hower spoke with great seriousness last spring about 
our desire to discuss the limitation of armament. He 
spoke of the progress that could be made in the world 
if we could divert expenditures from the instruments 
of destruction to means of construction that would 
benefit the peoples of the underdeveloped areas. He 
spoke of the terrible danger from the present weapons 
of destruction that hangs like a dark cloud over all 
humanity. We shall never stop our efforts to obtain 
a limitation of armament under conditions that will 
safeguard the U. S. 

But few things could be more dangerous than to 
have a meeting which vaguely produced the illusion 
that there was no danger. We should not invite a mist 
of words to obscure the peril that faces our world. 


BLACK STAR 
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To mention areas where the strength of the free 
world is growing is not to indicate that we shall not 
continue to have problems and occasional setbacks. 
Some problems at this time seem far from solution. 
Some of these obstacles may eventually be greater 
than they appear from today’s perspective, The diffi- 


‘culties that lie in front of us should not prevent our 


efforts to find solutions, for nothing makes policy more 
cowardly and more feeble than the premise that no 
setbacks can be risked. 

From the earliest days of the republic our people 
have held a profound faith in the dynamic influence of 
a free society. It was the determination of the men 
who built this republic that there should exist a society 
in which man would be free to develop his potentialities 
unhindered by any servitude or bonds of social struc- 
ture. Our ancestors believed, as the opening para- 
graph of the Federalist Papers said, that the American 
people had a unique opportunity by their conduct and 
example to show all humanity the possibilities of a 
free society. It was because the United States repre- 
sented this opportunity that men have wished to come 
to this country. 


It has been the genius of the American people that 
has developed the possibilities of a free society more 
largely than they have been developed by any other 
country. This is our strength now. Also, our people 
have continued their faith in the words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence that calls for “a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind.” Today great numbers of 
men who for centuries have had no hope for their 
children are becoming aware that they may share in 
the benefits of the more technically advanced societies 
of the West. Throughout Asia the communists are tell- 
ing these men that their hope to avoid their ancient 
servitude can be found best in the new servitude of the 
communist society. We have offered them the oppor- 
tunity for cooperation with the free nations. 

If we are determined in our resolution to vitalize 
the possibilities of our free society I have complete 
faith that what we do will be more eloquent and 
persuasive than what the despots say. END 


Secretary Dulles, G. Bidault (without hat) and James Dunn at the Paris airport 
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An analytical view of 
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GROUND WON IN WAR 


By ERWIN 


Avrer 11 months in which the 
Ejisenhower-Dulles conduct of for- 
eign policy was hopeful but incon- 
clusive, the President finally suc- 
ceeded in turning the tide of the 
world’s thinking by his inspired and 
inspiring proposal for a world bank 
of peaceful atomic energy. 

The President’s address to the 
United Nations’ general assembly, 
made without recrimination of the 
Soviet Union but in the sober setting 
of an estimate of the disastrous ef- 
fects of atomic war, marked a turn- 
ing point in the postwar years. It 
was the culminating state for 1953 in 
the “dynamic new foreign policy” 
which the President and his Secre- 
tary of State had promised. 

The President’s proposals fol- 
lowed a period of hard apprentice- 
ship, marked by some progress and 
plenty of disappointments. No mira- 
cles have been worked, and there are 
still challenges of utmost gravity al- 
most anywhere we look. 


The President and the Secretary 
of State ended the fighting in Korea, 
acting of course with and through 
able military leadership. They have 
put pressure on the satellite and oc- 
cupied areas of central Europe, and 
their work was most spectacularly 
marked by the German riots of June, 
1953. The Anglo-Egyptian dispute 
has been advanced close to solution. 
The Iranian situation has been 
vastly improved. The Indo-Chinese 
problem has been prevented from 
disastrous collapse—at this writing 
—and just possibly it is susceptible 
of major gain. But to prevent 
disaster was a good deal. 

We have helped bring West Ger- 
many closer into the orbit of free 
nations. 

The chances of the European 
Defense Community becoming a 


reality are greater than they were 
a year ago. Perhaps a rational and 
helpful American world trade policy 
will emerge within 1954; so far we 
have held the line. We have success- 
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fully tapered off much foreign aid. A 
measure of disengagement from mili- 
tary operations in Europe has been 
carried out and potentially the same 
is true in Asia. 

These are all substantial gains. 
Some of them are fairly concrete. 
But it is too soon to celebrate—there 
are qualifying factors which must be 
listed. The end of the fighting in 
Korea has evidently given the com- 
munists a chance to reinforce their 
position in North Korea and consoli- 
date their grip. We have not been 
able to withdraw our forces from 
Korea, and there is no assurance we 
can at any visible date. Time is not 
necessarily working for us. 

The basis on which the Korean 
cease-fire was negotiated gives us 
little leverage to negotiate the with- 
drawal of Chinese communist forces 
in the north and still less to obtain 
the unification of Korea under demo- 
cratic government. But since the 
only alternative facing the Admin- 
istration in 1953 was to resume the 
fighting on a scale which the Ameri- 
can people probably would not have 
sanctioned, it is not clear how any 
better terms for armistice could have 
been obtained. The prisoner of war 
situation has enabled us to win a 
great victory in the unceasing strug- 
gle for the minds of men. We have 
shown that human beings, even com- 
munist soldiers, understand the 
meaning of tyranny and choose free- 
dom. This is an unexpected dividend. 

On the whole, the Administration 
has handled the prisoner of war situ- 
ation well. Secretary Dulles has 
placed the Korean negotiations in 
able hands. Probably he did as good 
a job as anybody could in his talks 
with Syngman Rhee, but many diffi- 
culties remain in our relations with 
that impetuous patriot. 

The cease-fire in Korea suggested 
to the French and their Indo-Chinese 
allies that a cease-fire might be a 
good idea there, too. The situation 
remains dangerous. Yet Mr. Dulles 
persuaded the French to offer full 
independence to the three native 





states of Indochina. So dar he has 
kept them and the French in the 
war, largely through heavy Ameri- 
can military and financial aid. 
Like so much elsewhere in the world, 
the situation in Indochina could get 
very much worse, or a little better. 
Under the surface, the Chinese Reds 
have been penetrating heavily among 
the Shan peoples of Southeast Asia. 
Even a French military victory 
would not be conclusive. A decisive 
defeat would be a disaster. The 
Eisenhower-Dulles rear-guard action 
in Indochina has been intelligent and 
vigorous, and it may have prevented 
tragedy. 


American relations with India 
have definitely worsened during 
1953. There is reason to hope that 
Indian experiences in administering 
the Korean truce may drive home 
some hitherto unappreciated facts of 
life about the communists. India is 
important and it does us no good to 
get impatient with the Indians. The 
United States should not continue to 
grow in Indian thinking as a symbol 
of racial prejudice and materialism 
which challenges precious concepts 
in the Asian way of life. We must 
not replace the colonial powers as 
scapegoat in the thinking of emer- 
gent peoples. 

A cleavage more dangerous, even, 
than the gap between the free na- 
tions and the communists would be 
a division between the U. S., as a 
symbol for the white world, and the 
tinted races of mankind. This grim 
specter, a travesty of the respect 
which most Americans deeply feel 
for the dignity of man, should be 
laid. It cannot be said that President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, 
despite all the spiritual awareness 
and respect for others that is mani- 
fest in their hearts, have come to 
grips with the problem Indian mis- 
understanding symbolizes. They 
could do so. 

They stand for forces totally com- 
mitted to the rights of man. Mean- 
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time, our tactics at the U.N. often 
seem to tread on Asian toes. 

These strictures apply in part to 
the U. S.-Arab and African relations. 
We have the makings of great policy, 
based on American dedication to 
freedom and progress, but it is still 
nullified and poisoned by the con- 
cessions we have to make to the often 
very rational claims of the old 
colonial powers. We tend to annoy 
both sides. Our support of both 
Israeli and Arab nationalisms may 
be rational, but it is difficult to carry 
out, and almost impossible te get 
credit for. 

Secretary Dulles has made real 
contributions to the solution of 
Middle-Eastern conflict. He ad- 
vanced the Egyptian talks, he soft- 
ened a bit the hostility toward us in 
the Arab world. But there is still a 
long way to go. In Iran, Americ: n 
diplomacy helped obtain immen.e 
gains in the ouster of Mossadegh and 
the consolidation of a regime which 
may bring stability to this soft spot 
in the free world’s Asian frontier. 

In Europe, when the new Admin- 
istration took over, and for months 
thereafter, the European Defense 
Community was on the’rocks. Now 
there is a chance for its realization. 
Our new policy toward the satellites 
is no longer mere containment, but 
it is not total liberation either. 

Did the Administration take ade- 
quate advantage of the death of 
Stalin and the succession crisis in 
Moscow? It is possible to think we 
might have done more and not be 
sure precisely what we should have 
done. 

Has Mr. Dulles handled construc- 
tively the question of loyalty and 
competence in his department? At 
the outset he was under swift, brutal 
pressure. He hated to accede to it, 
and yet he could not possibly accept 
the total defense of all the people he 
inherited. It was a tough dilemma. 
In the end, much expertness and ex- 
perience has been lost. The Ameri- 
can foreign service is not as compe- 
tent, taken generally, as it was a year 
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ago. But it is getting better, and in 
any case the house cleaning after 20 
years of one-party control would 
have been painful and messy. 

What has the United States done 
in the past year to prevent the ex- 
pansion of world communism or the 
advent of world war? What have we 
done to redress the balance in Asia— 
specifically, to win back China? 
What have we done to prevent 
disastrous misunderstanding among 
peoples of the in-between world who 
are committed neither to our values 
nor to those of communism? 

The answer is that the United 
States has done a good deal; most of 
it is still inconclusive. But Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is an idealist, a man 
of warm, generous, humanitarian 
feeling, a man of experience in world 
affairs. Secretary Dulles is above all 
a skilled diplomatic craftsman. On 
the whole, despite manifest difficul- 
ties and uncertainties, they have 
made an excellent start. 


The experience acquired in the 
first year ought to pay dividends 
later on. Both the President and the 
Secretary of State are men who 
learn. They must have seen that the 
greatest hazard to their international 
program is domestic uncertainty. 
The turbulence of national politics 
traditionally tends to weaken an Ad- 
ministration’s standing and freedom 
of action in the world. We are en- 
tering an election year with all its 
pitfalls. Former President Truman 
and former Secretary Acheson were 
often described as prisoners of their 
critics. 

How can the present Administra- 
tion gain and keep its freedom? 





Yes 


Recognizing the danger, the Ad- 
ministration in late 1953 moved 
rather decisively to consolidate its 
domestic leadership. Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell acted boldly to keep 
the anticommunist issue from being 
a senatorial monopoly. Plans for 
drafting and firming-up the Admin- 
istration’s legislative program for 
1954 were carefully carried out. Thus 
it appears that the President realized 
he and his Secretary of State will be 
strong abroad just about to the ex- 
tent that they are strong at home. 
The United States will be consistent 
and effective in its world policies just 
to the degree that its government is 
consistent and effective internally. 

In an election year, with a hairline 
division of Senate and House, the 
establishment of the Administra- 
tion’s authority will call for all the 
President’s reserves of leadership. 
This affirmation of his strength, 
rather than any plan or devices his 
Secretary of State may contrive, will 
determine the Administration’s 
actual position in the world. Once 
its feet are firmly on the ground in 
the United States, it can carry for- 
ward the long-range programs Secre- 
tary Dulles has prepared. And if 
congressional control is lost on a 
partisan basis, the President can 
strive even more earnestly than in 
the past to lift his programs to a non- 
partisan level. This of course he will 
seek to do anyway. Naturally he has 
much incipient Democratic support 
for his foreign policies, as he has had 
all along. In any case, leadership is 

indivisible in today’s world. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower must proceed both 
at home and abroad to confirm the 
authority which is potentially his. 
END 
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MORE TAX GUTS ARE ESSENTIAL 


By GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 


Secretary of the Treasury 





Thus Administration has worked toward two great 
goals during its first year in office. 

In the first place, this nation must—and will—pro- 
vide the military posture best designed for its own 
protection and to promote peace in the world. 

Second, this nation must—and will—maintain the 
sound economy and productive power which are pre- 
requisites for that military strength and leadership 
for peace. 

This Administration is sincerely committed to—and 
working strenuously toward—both these vital goals. 

Only through peace—real, lasting peace—can the 
forces for possible destruction of great cities and 
peoples be brought into use for the service and good of 
mankind. While seeking this real peace, we must be 
militarily strong. And to be militarily strong, we must 
maintain the healthy productive economy which, after 
all, underlies and provides the very basis for any strong 
defense. 
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During the first year of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion our aim has been to establish sound, honest money 
as a primary basis for a healthy economy. We must 
have sound money not only for the protection of mil- 
lions of Americans who work and save. We must have 
it so that all the virtues of thrift, enterprise and initia- 
tive, which have made this nation great, will continue 
not only to live but to develop further. 

We believe that the sound, honest dollar is the foun- 
dation of economic strength in America. 

This Administration fell heir to heavy burdens of 
fiscal and economic policies. These include: 


1. The huge public debt. 

. The restrictive debt limit. 

. $81,000,000 ,000 in C.O.D. orders. 
. Extravagance in government. 


m GC &9 


. The-staggering tax burden. 


SG 


. A rigidly controlled economy. 


7. On top of it all, a war of stalemate, not only tak- 
ing the lives of American boys in Korea but putting 
additional financial burdens upon our people. 


The fiscal and economic objectives which President 
Eisenhower set forth in his State of the Union Message 
two weeks after assuming office were: 


1. To reduce the planned deficits of the previous 
Administration and then, at the earliest possible time, 
balance the budget by reducing federal expenditures 
to the very minimum within the limits of safety. 


2. To meet the huge costs of our defense. 


3. To manage properly the burden of our inheri- 
tance of debt and obligations. 


4. To check the menace of inflation. 


5. To work toward the earliest possible reduction 
of the tax burden, remove inequalities, cover omissions 
and reconstruct the tax laws to lessen their restrictive 
effect upon the vigorous growth of our economy. 


6. To remove the strait jacket of wage, price, and 
other controls and directives which then held the coun- 
try hidebound and to make constructive plans to en- 
courage the initiative of free citizens. 


The first year’s operation of this Administration 
shows substantial progress toward the accomplishment 
of these objectives. 

The first step toward reducing deficits and balancing 
the budget was a tremendous effort by both the com- 
mittees of Congress and the Administration to get pre- 
viously planned spending under control. 

Little could be done about expenditures in fiscal 
1953, which was all programmed and more than half 
gone. 

But a thorough review of all future military and 
civilian programs was immediately undertaken. 

No program was too large to be challenged, no opera- 
tion too small to be thoroughly examined. 

Conditions were worse than we expected. Correc- 
tions have not developed as rapidly as we had hoped. 
But progress has been made. 

By August, 1953, previously planned expenditures 
for fiscal 1954 had been cut by more than $6,000,000,- 
000 under the January estimate of the outgoing Admin- 
istration. This, plus $800,000,000 of income gained 
from the six-month extension of the excess profits tax, 
resulted, according to present estimates, in cutting a 
prospective deficit from more than $11,000,000,000 to 
less than $4,000,000,000. 

This is a real saving. The taxpayers of America will 
have these billions of dollars to spend for themselves 
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instead of having to let the government spend them. 

As for the costs of defense, this Administration is 
determined to develop a proper posture of balanced 
defense, which will provide not only for our security 
today but for tomorrow and thereafter for as long as 
may be required until we find the way to real and 
lasting peace. We can and must spend whatever we 
have to spend to defend ourselves. 

We also know, however, that the real defense of 
America will not result simply from spending huge 
amounts of money. 

We know that any program for defense must be 
measured not by its cost but by its wisdom and that, 
to be effective, it must be fluid and continuously mod- 
ernized as time goes on. 

In debt management this Administration is doing 
two things which will make the nearly $275,000,000,000 
debt less inflationary and less dangerous to the value of 
money and to the nation’s economy. 

First, at every appropriate time we are extending the 
maturity of the debt by issuing longer-term securities. 
Second, we are moving more of the debt away from the 
banks and into the hands of long-term investors. 

We cannot always move on both fronts at the same 
time. We must be careful not to dislocate the sensitive 
balance of our economy and we must always be guided 
by current market conditions. But our goal is clear 
and we are working toward it. 

In February, owners of $9,900,000,000 of maturing 
certificates were given the chance to exchange their 
holdings for a bond of six years’ maturity instead of 
the usual one-year certificate. In April, the Treasury 
offered a 30 year bond—the first marketable long-term 
bond since 1945. In September, a 314 year note was 
offered; in October a new cash offering of eight-year 
bonds was made; and in December $1,750,000,000 of 
five-year bonds were issued. 

The net result of our debt management in 1953 has 
been to finance a huge inherited deficit with little or no 
increase in bank holdings of government securities, and 
hence with no increase in inflationary pressures due 
to that cause. 

In helping to spread the debt, we are also encourag- 
ing the widest possible ownership of savings bonds. 
We note with pride that the sales of Series E and H 
savings bonds in 1953 were higher than in any year 
since 1946. 


Our policy is fixed and determined. It is flexible 
only in its execution. Our progress under it realisti- 
cally recognizes and adjusts to the changing conditions 
in which we operate, but we have made no change-in 
either policy or objective. Our goal has been and will 
continue to be sound, honest money for a healthy 
economy—for the military and economic security of 
this country. 

This brings us to inflation. It is a matter of cold— 
and tragic—record that the purchasing power of the 
dolar declined from 100 cents in 1939 to 52 cents in 
January, 1953. Even since 1946, after the end of 
World War II, the value of the dollar has dropped 
from 74 to 52 cents. 

This has been a cruel hardship upon the millions 
of Americans who have saved money either in savings 
deposits, in insurance, or in retirement, fraternal, pen- 
sion and other plans. 

We have temporarily at least halted further inflation. 

Every fractional new high in the consumers’ price 
index ‘receives interested public attention. From 1946 
to 1952 this index increased from 80 to 114, a total of 
34 points. In marked contrast, however, during the 
past year it has increased only about one point which 
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is only about one per cent. This is the most convincing 
proof that a turn has been made and that to a con- 
siderable degree stability has been achieved at a high 
level of productivity and employment. 

This Administration is reducing taxes. Because we 
have reduced expenses and only because we have made 
these reductions in spending, the excess profits tax 
expired Dec. 31 and individual income taxes went 
down an average of ten per cent at the same time. Let 
no one be deceived. No tax reduction whenever planned 
could be justified otherwise. 

Additional tax reduction is desired by all and is 
essential to the continued growth of our economy. 

Stability of the dollar affords protection to those 
older citizens who have earned and saved, but this 
nation, as the land of opportunity for the young—eager 
for work and ambitious to better themselves—cannot 
long endure as such under the restrictive taxes which 
we inherited. They must be further reduced. 

But taxes can be further reduced only as expendi- 
tures are further reduced. And expenditures can be 
reduced only as consistent with maintaining a defense 
adequate to meet the dangers which confront us. 

Our entire tax system has been studied to remove, 
wherever practical, inherited obstacles to growth and 
incentive. This is a joint undertaking of the Treasury 
and the Ways and Means and other committees of the 
Congress. Many changes could well be made. But loss 
of revenue must be carefully evaluated. 

We cannot afford as much reduction as we would 
all like immediately. But we will set a pattern of 
reduction on which a modest start will promptly be 
made, with provision for additional future reductions 
in taxes as rapidly as reductions in expenditures—con- 
sistent with security— indicate that they are justified. 

To encourage initiative, needless and stifling con- 
trols were lifted almost as soon as we assumed office. 
They had not kept down the cost of living. They were 
curbing vital American initiative and enterprise. 

Lifting of controls was a calculated risk. The loud 
cries that the end of controls would mean runaway 
inflation died out almost as quickly as the controls 
themselves were ended. 

This Administration believes that the average 
American can do more for himself—if he is allowed to 
do so—than the government can do for him. Competi- 
tive enterprise, free initiative—the courage to take a 
chance—the opportunity to better oneself by effort— 
constructive work and invention—these have made 
America great. 

It is the collective effort of 160,000,000 Americans— 
each for himself striving to improve his lot, advance 
his children, and improve the position of each succeed- 
ing generation—that, all taken together, has been a 
power to create more things for more people, and higher 
and higher standards of living for all than ever have 
been known in this world before. 

Shooting and bloodshed in Korea have ended, and 
the tension in the homes throughout America is 
lessened. In its place our every effort is at work to 
fashion a lasting, sound and equitable peace, and sub- 
stitute reconstruction for destruction in that war-torn 
land. We hope that out of it may come a permanent 
and constructive settlement, ending both further blood- 
shed and expense. 

This then was our inheritance of fiscal burdens 
accumulated over 20 years. These then were—and are 
—our objectives. 

Our accomplishments are real. They are a good start 
toward substantial progress. They have yet far to go, 
but are far enough already to give us pride in the first 
few months of effort and real hope for greater things 
to come. END 
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An analytical view of 


TREASURY 


INDIRECT 
ONTROLS 

ARE 
WORKING 


By ARTHUR R. UPGREN 


THE DOLLAR is likely to be worth 
considerably more, over the next few 
years, as the result of a courageous 
test conducted by the Eisenhower 
Administration. It has proved in ac- 
tion the important point that the na- 
tional government can use financial 
and fiscal policies to curb inflation 
and do it effectively. This has been 
achieved despite the pessimists and 
directly in face of opposite views 
preached by the Fair Deal. 

The present Administration first 
met the inflationary threat by so- 
called “hard money” measures. But 
when in the middle of last year the 
possibility of a mild _ recession 
loomed, the Administration shifted 
gears to loosen money supply and 
ease credit to meet changing busi- 
ness conditions. 


As a result, funds available for 
loans on everything from new indus- 
trial construction to home mort- 
gages, to instalment purchases of 
cars and freezer units are constantly 
increasing in amount, and at lower 
interest rates. 

What has been done deserves high 
praise especially when compared to 
what was not done eight years ago. 
The time when the present approach 
to currency and credit could have 
been most efficiently applied was 
after the demise of price control 
(OPA), wage control (WLB), and 
rationing controls (WPB) in 1946. 

What Congress decided in that 
fateful year was to let free markets 
once again energize and protect the 
American economy. At the time the 
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official economists of the Truman 
Administration forecast an immedi- 
ate “recession.”” They were wrong. 
Instead, the economic forces then 
liberated encouraged the American 
business enterprise system to grow 
toward new heights. All prospered 
mightily, especially our labor 
groups, as industrial and other in- 
vestment rose to the staggering total 
of $150,000,000,000 by the end of 
1951. 


The forces feeding the boom 
should have been restrained in the 
immediate post-World War II 
period, and certainly with the ad- 
vent of Korea, by the same kind of 
police’: that the Humphrey-organized 
Treasury brought into play in 1953. 
The Truman Administration failed 
to establish control over the money 
supply and allowed its fate to.be de- 
termined largely by speculators in 
government securities. These specu- 
lators were less interested in a stable 
dollar than in making quick profits, 
which threw oil on the fires of infla- 
tion. 

But these groups should not be 
entrusted with such influence over 
the amount of money in circulation 
or on demand. To avoid anything 
like that is why we have a Treasury 
and our central banking apparatus. 
Congress intended control to be 
lodged in the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. 

Yet not until 1951, when Thomas 
B. McCabe was chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was an attempt 
even made to assert that power now 


re-established by the ‘Treasury’s 
recognition of the proper role of our 
Federal Reserve system as defined in 
law. That role is to maintain a firm 
cash and credit foundation for our 
business activity. 

Thus the first achievement of the 
Treasury under George M. Hum- 
phrey has been to revitalize the 
principle of monetary management 
by the appropriate authority. We 
have thus gained the knowledge that 
control of credit can be used flexibly 
to check an excessive boom. 

The second achievement of to- 
day’s Treasury has been its decision 
to foster forthcoming tax reductions, 
as the economic outlook darkened. 
Industrial production and other 
signs of prosperity had climbed to 
new peaks in March, 1953. Since 
no modern industrial economy can 
sustain prosperity continuously at 
the same level, a turn down—the 
very mild recession of 1953—set in 
gradually. Promptly the Eisenhower 
Administration reversed its policies. 
It transfused $2,500,000,000 of ad- 
ditional bank reserves into the 
U. S. financial blood stream—chiefly 
through purchase of government 
securities within the Federal Reserve 
system and reduction in reserve re- 
quirements of the member banks. 
This step meant that the Treasury’s 
own needs could be met in the second 
half of 1953, and that the sale of pri- 
vate securities to expand our produc- 
tive plant could become strong and 
healthy. 

By early September, all securities 
markets were flourishing as rarely 
before, and the market for federal 
securities was also thriving. 

To be sure, easier credit does not 
automatically guarantee its wider 
use. 

Other ingredients have to be 
added, and they are now to be put 
into effect. Early in 1954 our econ- 
omy will begin to benefit from the 
vitamin shots of tax reduction. In 
this way, money is returned to the 
spending and investment stream 
more surely and swiftly than from 
increases in the credit supply. 

So, in the first year of the new 
team at Treasury, it has been proved 
in practice what was once only a 
theory, namely, that monetary con- 
trols can restrain a boom. That is the 
most substantial “know-how” we 
have so far acquired from the Eisen- 
hower Administration. We now shall 
soon discover the extent to which 
positive tax reductions can offset a 
tendency toward economic recession. 

We are also learning that our cen- 
tral concern must be to defend and 
promote the sound economy. “Hard 
money” is wanted precisely because 
it is crucial for this purpose. Other- 
wise we will be unable to maintain 
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high production at high levels of em- 
ployment while keeping the elasticity 
which at once fosters economic 
change and quickens the pace of eco- 
nomic advancement. Otherwise we 
will lack the basis for combining sta- 
bility with expansion. 

In the days ahead, if the Adminis- 
tration continues to promote the idea 
of a sound economy, it will also have 
to cope realistically with the issues 
of the balanced budget and reduc- 
tion of the national debt. 

When it deals with the balanced 
budget a majority of economists and 
businessmen will tend to assess suc- 
cess or failure by these criteria: 

1. Does Treasury action curb 
wasteful and unnecessary govern- 
ment outlays, and thus encourage 
more efficiency in the day-by-day 
conduct of government affairs? 2. 
Does Treasury action help to arrest 
drastic fluctuations in the demand 
for goods and services, and thus 
assist in stabilizing production, pay- 
rolls, prices? 3. Does Treasury ac- 
tion reduce the national debt with- 
out jeopardizing high levels of eco- 
nomic activity? 4. Does Treasury 


- action take into account the point 


that decisions on fiscal policy require 
a great deal of time to make and an 
even longer time before their effects 
can be accurately gauged? 


Similar measuring rods apply to 
the Treasury’s handling of the pub- 
lic debt: 1. Will it cut today’s unduly 
heavy amount of zovernment bor- 
rowing to finance public spending? 
2. Will its debt management repre- 
sent a hardheaded view of what the 
government should pay in interest 
charges on the money it hires? 3. Will 
it satisfy the needs of customers for 
government securities by finding a 
practical middle ground between 
free market demand and an artificial 
“pegged” price? 

The rule of reason, of course, has 
to be applied here up and down the 
line. There are no absolutes. It is 
likely that deficit financing will re- 
main with us up through 1955, or 
even longer, until such time as de- 
fense expenditures can be tapered 
off, without too much disruption, 
and taxes adjusted to the needs of 
economic growth. If the Administra- 
tion moves steadily toward a reason- 
able balance of the budget, and a 
reasonable reduction in the debt, 
within the framework of what is 
feasible in view of our national secur- 
ity requirements, the American 
people will have been well served. 

Certainly the signposts point in 
this direction if Treasury perform- 
ance over the past year can be taken 
as the prologue to our financial and 
fiscal tomorrows. END 
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CHANGING OUR STRATEGY 


By CHARLES E. WILSON 


ls THE first year of the present Administration we 
have seen the end of fighting in Korea, the return of 
American war prisoners to their homes, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense, the orderly reduc- 
tion of $5,300,000,000 from the defense budget sub- 
mitted by the previous Administration, and the 
emergence of a realistic defense program. 

During these months, the Department of Defense 
has based its actions and its planning on the recogni- 
tion that militant communism is a three-pronged threat 
to our national security. First, it is a psychological and 
propaganda threat, since it attempts to spread com- 
munism throughout the world, claiming that the 
Russian version of communism is a superior political 
and social system. Second, it is an economic threat in 
that the Russian state owns and controls all produc- 
tive property and actively attempts to destroy the 
capitalist systems of other nations. Third, it is a mili- 
tary threat since it builds up great military power, and 
militant communists teach and believe in world revolu- 
tion. They accept war as a proper political instrument 
to use in doing away with all capitalist and free 
societies. 

In the light of this threat we are maintaining effec- 
tive military forces and are equipping these forces with 
the most modern weapons. For the unpredictable 
future we are making certain that our industry can 
mobilize quickly for all-out production if the require- 
ment is forced upon us. 

New weapons continually modify the best means 
for the most effective use of men, ships, guns and 
planes. We are making use in all the services of new 
technological developments as they become available. 
In this new age we have to appraise our military 
strength in terms of effectiveness rather than numbers. 

With congressional approval, six new assistant sec- 
retaries and a general counsel have been added to the 
Department. They, with three other assistant secre- 
taries, are responsible for coordinating activity and 
recommending policy in the broad fields of finance, 
supply and logistics, manpower and personnel, interna- 
tional security affairs, research and development, ap- 
plications engineering, properties and installations, 
health and medical, legislative and public affairs, and 
legal matters. These highly competent men, who in 
their respective fields work closely with the military 
departments, have made possible the elimination of the 
use of boards and committees in the solution of day- 
to-day problems. 

The new Joint Chiefs—Admiral Radford, chairman; 
General Ridgway, chief of staff of the Army; Admiral 
Carney, chief of naval operations; and General Twin- 
ing, chief of staff of the Air Force—are working effec- 
tively in their new assignments. Their current review 
of our military plans and their forthcoming recom- 
mendations regarding our basic strategy will impor- 
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Secretary of Defense 


tantly affect our defense policies and our defense 
budget for the next few years. 

We have no present plans to increase the number of 
combat units of the Army, Navy and Marines. But we 
are building up their effectiveness with better equip- 
ment, some new weapons and a better planning of re- 
serve components.: The strength of the Air Force is to 
continue to increase in the number of combat wings 
as well as through the use of better equipment. Includ- 
ing naval aviation, I believe we now have the most 
powerful and effective air force in the world. Our out- 
standing combat experience in Korea indicates that we 
have the best equipment and also the best pilots. We 
must continue to have airpower second to none. 

Presently scheduled military aircraft production 
contains a higher proportion of combat planes than 
under previously approved schedules. We feel confi- 
dent that the Air Force will have at least 115 good 
wings by June 30, 1954, and it is now clear that the 
interim goal of 120 wings can be met sooner than the 
Air Force thought possible last spring. 

We are building a continental defense system con- 
sistent with the most realistic strategic concepts for 
the security of the United States. We are building a 
system that will have the means of early warning, well 
coordinated communications, and efficient control of 
fighter-interceptor aircraft and antiaircraft weapons. 
It requires the closest coordination, not only among 
the three military services, but also with our Canadian 
friends to the north. More is being done to improve 
the United States defense against atomic attack, to 
give us better eyes to detect incoming aircraft, and to 
give our defenses—our interceptors, antiaircraft, and 
civilian defense—the maximum time to react. 

While strengthening the military forces, we have 
reduced civilian employment in the Department by 
more than 125,000 persons since the end of January, 
1953. This reduction of about ten per cent was made 
in an orderly manner with minimum individual hard- 
ship and without reducing the effectiveness of our 
defense effort. 

The high rate of expenditures during the past two 
or three years was dué to trying to make up for the 
mistakes of the years immediately following World 
War II when military expenditures were choked down 
to a dangerously low level. The expenditures have also 
been high due to the Korean war and due to what 
might be called the crash program or the emergency 
build-up following Korea. We have reason to believe 
that the expenditure rate is at or near the peak. 

The o jective of the entire defense organization is 
to develop the maximum military strength and security 
for our country that can be obtained by the intelligent 
expenditure of the funds the people of our country 
through their Congress are able and willing to make 
available for defense purposes. END 
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An analytical view of 


WE'RE BETTING ON 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


DEFENSE Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson and his team of businessmen 
have spent much of their first year 
settling in. That implies not only 
clearing away what the new team 
considers the errors and extrava- 
gances of the past but undertaking a 
course of self-education 

The atmosphere of the Pentagon 
has rarely been more turbulent, to 
the uneasiness of the working crew. 
The services have been afflicted by a 
worse-than-usual malaise, as indi- 
cated by lowering morale, officer 
resignations, low reenlistment rates 
and a consequent pile-up of man- 
power problems. 

The normal criteria for weighing 
the worth of a military administra- 
tion are these: forwardness in plan- 
ning, interior harmony, well-being of 
troops and the public impression of 
these things. However, having indi- 
cated a negative on the main counts, 
one must in fairness add that, for the 
time being, the criteria are inappro- 
priate. The seeming uncertainty in 
the new look is in large part decep- 
tive; it derives from the abnormal 
anxieties which attend any great 
change-over and from an unprece- 
dented flux in the external situation 
with its impact upon both policy and 
operations. 


Asked what he had done during 
the Revolution, the old Frenchman 
replied: “I survived.” To their 
credit, Mr. Wilson and colleagues 
have survived the hardest year the 
Defense establishment has had since 
unification. The machinery was 
given its most rugged road test; it 
moves with undiminished capacity 
amid signs pointing the way to a 
firmer and more rewarding course. 

Now there are the first suggestions 
that we are on our way to a radically 
new security formula, something 
with teeth in it, something which will 
guide on the stars rather than remain 
hobbled by tradition. As someone 
once said of a singed cat, the new 
control is rauch better than it looks. 

The new team went to Washing- 
ton, if not uncier party pledge to cut 
military costs, then under public 
pressure to make magic, thereby re- 
lieving the taxpayer without under- 
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mining security. The team actually 
never did commit itself to perform- 
ing the impossible by next Tuesday. 
The head man promised only strong- 
er defense per dollar spent, which is 
a quite different thing, though the 
difference did not keep him from 
being widely misunderstood and 
misquoted. 

Thus, the operation has disap- 
pointed the prophets who forecast 
that, when big businessmen took 
over the Pentagon, the dollar sign 
would replace the national seal and 
the budget would take an unhappy 
cut at the expense of national safety. 
Secretary Wilson and his associates 
have tough hides and they seem al- 
most unduly hardened against poli- 
tical pressure. 

One other point has been made 
clear: They recognize that health in 
the business community and strength 
in the military body are indivisible. 

The Administration, moved by the 
national longing, sought a contract 
to end the fighting in Korea and 
bought it at a hard price. The so- 
called temporary peace is marked by 
much of the waste which always at- 
tends war. The total force had to 
remain deployed halfway around the 
world from home base, occupying 
ground at heavy cost without stra- 
tegic advantage to the United States. 
On the other flank, Europe, the situ- 
ation was parallel because of our 
North Atlantic commitments and the 
foot-dragging of our military allies. 

Of our field power, there is but one 
division in the United States which 
is supposed to be ready on call; one 
regiment is used in training demon- 
strations and the other two are far 
understrength. The other mobile 
divisions stand guard in Europe and 
Asia. They cannot be shrunk nor 
can the interior training establish- 
ment, which produces the replace- 
ments, be reduced. The circum- 
stances which keep them abroad like- 
wise commit a proportionate part of 
our naval power to narrow seas and 
distant shores. Despite the change 
to a nonengaged posture, there is no 
major reduction in operating costs 
which could be impressively reflected 
in a lowered budget. 

The yet more critical effect is that, 
while the greater part of our conven- 
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tional fighting power must remain 
mobilized overseas, there is a covre- 
sponding immobility in program. It 
becomes all but impossible to shift 
radically toward a wholly new power 
balance between the services. Force- 
in-being, particularly when it is al- 
ready overextended, and more so 
when military costs are pushing the 
rooftop, becomes a dead load on the 
prospect of reform. 

There is the unique irony of the 
situation! 


The truce of last July relieved al- 
most everyone except our top mili- 
tary planners; their problem was 
made increasingly complex. 

Its terms excluded the chance for 
large-scale economies. War provides 
a certain energizing incentive; when 
fighting stopped, the reaction of 
forces was bound to be a lessened 
will, drive and interest — another 
form of waste. No matter the pub- 
lic illusion that when the pressure 
went off at Parallel 38 it would be a 
boon to the American pocketbook, 
the troop requirements could not be 
given more than a token down-scal- 
ing; and about half the budget goes 
into payroll. 

But one more event was needed to 
complete the encirclement of frus- 
tration—a demonstration that the 
far-stretched and deeply committed 
establishment needed to be shrunk 
and rebuilt if the nation was to stay 
on the main track in the power race. 

Premier Malenkov made the birth 
announcement and then Russia ex- 
ploded a thermonuclear bomb. The 
doctors had all said that Russia was 
expecting but the production had to 
make noise before the United States 
“suddenly awakened.” 

The quoted words are Secretary 
Wilson’s. He applied them to this 
light-to-dark change in the besetting 
struggle for human survival. No 
lesser terms than these would do. 
Today’s most powerful missile can 
disintegrate a modern city. Suppos- 
ing a peace (what a word!) interval 
in which the stockpiling of mass- 
killing agents is the main object on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, world 
war would then inevitably convert 
the interior into the decisive battle- 




















































































































BENYAS—BLACK STAR 


Mr. Marshall, Detroit “News” mili- 
tary critic, is author of “Blitz- 
krieg,” “Armies on Wheels,” “Men 
Against Fire,’ “Critique of Opera- 
tions in Korea,” and other works 
on armed forces policies and op- 
erations. He saw active service in 
both world wars 


ground. Getting in the first full- 
armed blow could settle the issue. 
But in this kind of a war conven- 
tional military power will be denied 
more than a relatively brief future as 
the decisive force in total war. 
When the home base goes out, a field 
army becomes nothing better than a 
collection of displaced persons. 

How deeply Pentagon thinking 
has been scored by this shape of 
things to come is known only to the 
few who shuffle the top-top-secret 
papers. No boldly imaginative 
changes were to be expected over- 
night, first, because of the limiting 
conditions already described, and 
second, because the professionals 
have the same objection to sudden 
death and major surgery as other 
people and will turn horns outward 
before yielding to either. 

There are non-air generals in the 
Pentagon who will say in private 
that the old equation is obsolete; but 
initialing a paper to that effect does 
not butter bread. And some senior 
commanders in Europe will express 
the view privately that the Seventh 
Army as now formed does not safe- 
guard the American future because 
it is too large to be sacrificed and too 
small to be effective. Traditional 
attitudes have been sorely shaken by 
the unfolding of the new situation 
but the mills of procedure grind 
slowly; it is relatively easy to say 
what won’t work; but it is infinitely 
hard to find the assuring substitute. 

But there are signs that the search 


is nonetheless earnest. When last 
spring the new team initiated cut- 
backs in airpower, there were alarms 
that it was taking the straight count- 
inghouse approach to its obligation. 
The open dispute between the De- 
fense Secretary and the chief of staff 
of the Air Force ended in fog; there 
was no more possibility of reconcil- 
ing the opposite opinions than of iso- 
lating truth on the basis of the facts 
publicly presented. By autumn the 
argument was a dead issue and the 
cutbacks seemed to have worked to 
national advantage, not that money 
had been saved over-all through con- 
tracting the air program, but that 
what was temporarily conserved 
could be better applied to the build- 
up of the “deterring force.” 

Secretary Wilson uses this term 
as he speaks of “new strategic plans” 
which will “build up the nation’s 
military strength, particularly air- 
power and air defense.” He has need 
to be close-guarded in his utterances 
on this delicate subject in dealing 
with a press which frequently pre- 
tends to believe far more than the 
Secretary says. 

When, on returning from Europe 
in October, Under Secretary Kyes 
suggested that minds should remain 
open to new power equations which 
might save manpower and his sensi- 
ble words raised an echo at the Sec- 
retary’s conference, Seeretary Dulles 
felt called on to calm free Europe’s 
fears that we were bent on full and 
immediate retreat. 

As to the meaning of the “deter- 
ring force,” either it is an ambiguity, 
or the theory of the power balance 
within the services, which practically 
has meant an almost even dividing- 
up of the appropriations melon, will 
be superseded. 

In changing the power balance we 
accept the supreme risk that, if the 
hope of peace is thwarted, world con- 
flict will break with total use by both 
sides of the most destructive wea- 
pons. Hitting power cannot be re- 
balanced toward such a desperate, 
if necessary, concept of defense with- 
out overloading the American back 
and undermining the economy, un- 
less there is an offsetting contraction 
of the conventional fighting estab- 
lishment. 

There is the lesser consideration 
that, as the new direction is taken, 
the government becomes awkwardly 
placed to propose atomic disarma- 
ment. 

What the “deterring force” prin- 
ciple means in material terms is that 
the United States will stake its secur- 
ity more and more on the atomic- 
thermonuclear stockpile and expan- 
sion of the long-range air fleet which 
can carry the heaviest missiles to the 
heart of the enemy interior. But the 
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acceptance of this risk will promote 
the protective principle: there will 
be ever increasing demand for the 
strengthening of continental de- 
fense. 

Already in the making within the 
Air Force is a power struggle be- 
tween the strategic command (offen- 
sive) and the elements which can 
build a new empire out of the expan- 
sion of the shielding force. 

Secretary Wilson has expressed 
the hope that the new direction will 
enable ultimately greater security at 
less cost. That does not seem a likely 
prospect for the three years ahead, 
barring a radical change in the inter- 
national atmosphere. In 1954, the 
program can expect no more than a 
fair start. The conventional services 
are spread-eagled by the situations 
in Korea and Europe. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the communist powers to 
keep them that way; treaty settle- 
ments are therefore merely an out- 
side hope. Some savings can be made 
by thinning troops without with- 
drawing formations but these will be 
strictly marginal. The main task of 
reform will continue to be extraordi- 
narily formidable because of the 
financial obstacle. 

It has been a tough year for co- 
ordinators and special assistants 
with the whole top level—joint chiefs 
and civilian chiefs—being changed 
at one time. It is especially upset- 
ting to public relations because the 
press regards any new Administra- 
tion as raw meat and if it wears the 
world-of-business tag, there is added 
reason why it should be cooked well 
done. Secretary Wilson, in particu- 
lar, has been given a heavy going 
over; in trying to be as receptive as 
possible, he inclines toward attempt- 
ing partial answers on questions bet- 
ter waved aside. 

But the Pentagon, contrary to 
the gener: ly accepted myth, is not 
a house evenly divided between 
civilian control and military pres- 
sure. Cleavage in view is still pri- 
marily along service lines. Between 
the civilian administrator and his 
military right bower, or vice versa, 
there is normally an unusual mea- 
sure of working harmony. More 
quickly than one would suppose, 

they are speaking the same language 
toward the same object. 

The king-sized, overstuffed aspect 
of the Pentagon staffing is still un- 
deniable. About 30,000 individuals 
work there. That is more than in 
wartime. There is much duplication 
of effort and offices continue in op- 
eration which long since ceased to 
serve a valid purpose. 

The end of the first year does not 
permit report of any great triumphs, 
but there is plenty of try and oomph. 

END 
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JUSTICE WILL ASK: 


BETTER WEAPONS TO 
FIGHT SPIES 


By HERBERT BROWNELL JR. 


Attorney General of the United States 


Warn the Eisenhower Administration took office, 
our first task in the Department of Justice was to 
restore public confidence in the standard of ethics and 
professional competence of the organization. Early in 
1952 the morale of the Department and its public 
standing had reached a low point. In May and August 
of 1952 our immediate predecessors, James P. Mc- 
Granery, as Attorney General, and Ross L. Malone, as 
Deputy Attorney General, assumed office and had 
started the essential “‘clean-up” task in the few months 
that were available to them. In January, 1953, the 
task was still formidable. 


We have reached our first goal—the selection of a 
new group of attorneys to head up the Department’s 
legal activities who were instantly recognized by the 
bench and bar, and the public generally, as men of 
highest standards of integrity and professional com- 
petence. These men, headed by Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral William P. Rogers, have brought first-rate legal 
skill and remarkable diligence and initiative to the 
solution of the Department’s problems. To prevent 
conflicts of interest, and improve the efficiency of our 
work, we now require all lawyers in the United States 
attorneys’ offices to spend full time on their government 
work and give up their private practice 

Our second goal, now also accomplished, was to pro- 
vide complete cooperation and sympathetic under- 
standing to two large nonlegal units which are a part 
of the Department. The first of these units is the FBI, 
which has been under the able directorship of J. Edgar 
Hoover since May, 1924. Its efforts to prevent and 
combat communist infiltration into our government, 
long ignored, are now receiving utmost cooperation. 
The second unit, the Bureau of Prisons, under the pro- 
gressive leadership of James V. Bennett, who entered 
federal service in 1919, has now received the “go 
ahead” signal to implement the long neglected Youth 
Corrections Act and thus open a new era for treatment 
of youthful federal offenders. 

Our third goal was to establish an open-door policy. 
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We now make available for public inspection, at the 
time the action is taken, a record of pardons or action 
granting clemency, and of those who supported the 
applications. We also established the policy of making 
a matter of public record all administrative settlements 
in the Department such as tax fraud cases, alien prop- 
erty sales, and civil claims against the government. 
Secret administrative rulings that a person need not 
stand trial for tax frauds for “health” reasons have 
been abolished, and the decisions in the cases are now 
made by the courts. 

In furtherance of this open-door policy, we devel- 
oped the legal rules for the President’s “Freedom of 
Information” Executive Order, to prevent abuse of 
authority to classify security information, and to 
facilitate an orderly flow of information about govern- 
mental activities to the public. 

Two major matters of public interest will be receiv- 
ing our attention in the coming months: 


1. Strengthening those laws which are designed to 
protect the national security. 

2. Getting the Department of Justice out of the op- 
eration of private businesses, by administrative action 
and by amendment of the act under which the govern- 
ment seized enemy-held assets. 


A careful study over the past year has shown a defi- 
nite need for changes in our laws so that we can better 
protect the national security. We have concluded that 
we need two important changes: 


1. An act to permit use in federal court of evidence 
obtained by or developed from wire tapping in espion- 
age and other cases involving the nation’s security. 

2. An act to allow granting of immunity from crimi- 
nal prosecution in exchange for compulsory testimony 
where the need for the facts outweighs the need for 
prosecution. 


There is evidence in the hands of the Department 
as the result of investigations conducted by the FBI 
which would prove espionage in certain cases. But 
this evidence cannot now be used because of present 
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rules of evidence. We seek to have these rules changed 
so that we may proceed in these cases. Since it would 
be a change in procedure and not a matter of substan- 
tive law, there would be no barrier on the ex post facto 
theory to prosecution of these cases. 

We propose that the use of wire-tap evidence be per- 
mitted in trials, but only where t..~ Attorney General 
authorized the action before this investigative tech- 
nique was used, and only after the judge has passed 
upon the relevancy and materiality of the evidence. 

Our proposals to permit granting of immunity to 
witnesses in exchange for vital information would not 
be limited in its application to national security cases, 
but in this field it would provide a new weapon in the 
fight against those who would destroy us. 

Any such legislation, we believe, should vest the 
Attorney General, or the Attorney General acting with 
the concurrence of appropriate members of Congress, 
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with the authority to grant such immunity. The legis- 
lation we propose would not only protect the consti- 
tutional privileges of witnesses, but would aid materi- 
ally in stamping out criminal and subversive activities. 
With this new weapon we believe we can obtain testi- 
mony which will assist in uncovering the higher-ups 
conspiring to overthrow this government by force and 
violence. 

People are now more generally aware of the need 
for these changes in our statutes than they were a year 
ago, and we believe they will support our request that 
Congress grant these needed powers. 

As to the second matter now under consideration, a 
word of historical background may be useful. During 
World War II, approximately $500,000,000 in enemy 
assets were seized and approximately $7,000,000,000 
in foreign assets were subjected to blocking controls. 
The main purpose was stated to be to prevent the 
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enemy and its citizens from using this property and to 
satisfy partially our reparation claims. 

The enemy assets were placed in the Office of Alien 
Property which for many years was an independent 
agency, but which later was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It still holds most of the assets 
seized, including many important industrial firms, 
largest of which is the General Aniline & Film Corpo- 
ration, and such things as 19,000 patents and 36,000,- 
000 feet of motion picture film. 

Since Jan. 20, 1953, we have been operating under a 
realistic program for the liquidation of this entire area 
of activity. But much is still to be done and, to accom- 
plish our objective, it is necessary to change the law 
so that the property may be disposed of even when 
there is litigation pending against it. 

The government should not own or operate a private 
business without a demonstrated public need. The 
entire Administration, from President Eisenhower 
down, feels strongly on this point. 

As a result of the law providing that vested prop- 
erties be held intact until litigation affecting them has 
reached final judgment, some of the largest companies 
cannot speedily be sold, including GAF. This results in 
harm to the properties and to the public interest. 

Nevertheless, by pushing forward in instances where 
the law presented no block, we have managed to make 
sizable strides in disposing of such things as an interest 
in a company making safety pins, another making 
cigaret lighters. For the stock interest in the safety 
pin firm, we realized almost $500,000, while the interest 
in the other firm brought approximately $250,000. 

For a half interest in Jasco, Inc., a holding com- 
pany owning patents in the oil cracking and synthetic 
rubber fields, we received $1,200,000. And a half inter- 
est in a cough medicine business brought $650,000 
when sold. 


Pending cases have been closed out through settle- 
ments wherever possible. This reduces the workload, 
so, in addition to withdrawing government from busi- 
ness, administrative costs are being cut down. 

We will speed up the process if we once get the 
amendment to the law which we seek. What we have 
recommended is that Congress substitute for the right 
of a successful claimant to have the property intact, per- 
mission for the government to sell properties involved 
in litigation when the public interest requires, and the 
claimant has a right to just compensation if he should 
succeed in his suit. 

We also have more than 12,000 title claims and more 
than 47,000 debt claims pending.. Under present con- 
gressional directives, each claim in both categories 
must be considered and determined. 

Now these claims, in addition to being voluminous 
in number, involve comparatively small amounts. 

The time and efforts required to give a fair hearing 
to each claimant has led to a situation in which only 
a small percentage of the cases can be disposed of 
each year. 

We believe that if this part of the program is ever to 
be concluded, Congress must limit the types of claims 
to be considered. 

The money realized from the operations of the Office 
of Alien Property are turned over to the War Claims 
Commission. The Commission distributes the funds 
among those Americans who suffered extraordinary 
hardships as prisoners of war or as civilian internees 
of the Axis powers. It follows then that the more 
rapidly we dispose of these enemy assets, the more 
quickly will those persons be compensated for the hard- 
ships they suffered. END 
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An analytical view of 


JUSTICE 


— GOOD 


THE Department of Justice is the 
biggest law office in the world. 

Like other aspects of “big govern- 
ment,” this Department’s rapid 
growth is comparatively recent. Yet, 
despite its increased responsibilities, 
the Department remains primarily a 
law office. It is one of the important 
guardians of some of the most pre- 
cious things in any democracy— 
justice, the protection of society, and 
the liberty of the citizen. The ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Justice may well be one of the less 
spectacular aspects of government 
but:at the same time one of the most 
important. 

Since the Department’s responsi- 
bilities are basically legal, it is ob- 
vious that the Attorney General 
should be a well qualified lawyer. 
Attorney General Brownell fully 
meets this test. He has the native 
ability, the training, the experience 
and the personality which are 
needed for the post. 

He came to the Department 
shortly after one of its low points. 
Some lawyers in the Department 
were of doubtful competence. Others, 
thoroughly competent, were badly 
discouraged. Some improvement had 
taken place during the short tenure 
of Attorney General McGranery, 
who preceded Mr. Brownell. But 
there was plainly need for a com- 
plete change of direction, not merely 
in the top personnel, but in their 
over-all outlook. 

Attorney General Brownell took 
charge with a sure and firm hand. 
This was made plain when he named 
excellent lawyers as assistant attor- 
neys general and as heads of the 
several divisions in the Department. 
These men quickly won each other’s 
respect, and demonstrated capacity 
for teamwork. The atmosphere in 
the Department was cleared up 
within a few months. The restora- 
tion of morale was dramatic. The 
Department began functioning once 
again like a first-class law office. This 
was a great contribution to the ad- 
ministration of the government. 

There were. many other appoint- 
ments within the Department. The 
most important of these are the 
United States attorneys, who are 
the Department’s representatives 
throughout the country. Again the 
new Attorney General replaced less 
capable personnel with lawyers of 
high caliber. As in the Department 




















itself, the standing and the morale of 
these offices have been greatly im- 
proved. 

Moreover, Mr. Brownell has 
sought further to raise the Depart- 
ment’s ethical standards by barring 
outside jobs for its attorneys. 

Appointments to judgeships are of 
course made by the President, with 
the consent of the Senate, but it is 
obvious that the Attorney General’s 
recommendations should carry great 
weight with the President. Although 
the new Administration has not yet 
had a great many vacancies to fill, its 
appointees appear to be generally 
excellent. 

The most important, of course, is 
Chief Justice Warren. The Admin- 
istration should be applauded for 
this appointment. 

It is too much to hope, of course, 
that politics can be eliminated in the 
making of judicial appointments. 
But a strong Attorney General can 
do much to maintain a judiciary of 
high quality even though he has to 
give proper attention to political con- 
siderations. "The signs indicate 
clearly that Attorney General 
Brownell recognizes the 1mportance 
of caliber in judicial appointments. 
As far as partisanship is concerned, 
it should surely be recognized that 
his task is not made any easier by the 
flagrant partisanship of the appoint- 
ments made over the preceding 20 
years. 

Although the Department of Jus- 
tice is basically a great law office, it 
has been assigned in recent years a 
large number of administrative tasks. 
Some of these, like the Bureau of 
Prisons, relate closely to the admin- 
istration of justice, and are appro- 
priately assigned to the Attorney 
General. Others, like the custody of 
alien property, and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, might 
well be in other hands. If the Attor- 
ney General is to perform his impor- 
tant task of being the government’s 
lawyer, he should be freed from ad- 
mir istration just as far as possible. 
H.. should be an independent legal 
adviser, rather than the head of an 
operating agency. 

Functioning as a lawyer, the At- 
torney General has displayed con- 
siderable vigor in deporting alien 
criminals and prosecuting violations 
of the noncommunist oath under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

So much for the credit side of the 
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ledger. There has been a change in 
the Department, and it is for the 
good. 

The long delay in filling the im- 
portant office of Solicitor General 
was disappointing. This position has 
been held by many able lawyers, 
such as William Howard Taft, Lloyd 
Bowers, John W. Davis, William D, 
Mitchell, and Robert H. Jackson. 
The holder of the office is the gov- 
ernment’s chief barrister; his first 
responsibility is the representation 
of the government before the 
Supreme Court. For many years, the 
office has by statute been the second 
in the hierarchy of the Department 
of Justice, ranking immediately after 
the Attorney General himself. Yet 
early in his administration, Attorney 
General Brownell demoted the posi- 





By ERWIN N. GRISWOLD 


tion, and the office went unfilled for 
many months. This is unfortunate, 
for a strong Solicitor General, as 
experience has shown, could make 
an important contribution to the 
handling of the government’s law 
business and to the administration 
of the Department. 

The times in the past when the 
Department of Justice has been 
worst run have been when it was too 
political. To be nonpartisan, refer- 
ence may be made to the administra- 
tion of Attorney General Harry M. 
Daugherty, a Republican, and J. 
Howard McGrath, a Democrat. In 
both of these eras, the Department 
sank because its head regarded him- 
self as a politician rather than as a 
lawyer. It is plain enough that Mr. 

(Continued on page 94) 


Dr. Griswold is dean and Charles Stebbins Fairchild 
professor of law at Harvard University Law School. He 
is author of several works on American legal problems 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 
BY THE STAFF OF 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


AGRICULTURE 


Farmers and businessmen selling 
to them seem to feel that the eco- 
nomic winds that lowered farm 
prices and incomes for the past 18 
months have about blown themselves 
out. Not that farm price advances 
are expected. 

In fact, if the general economy 
should soften, most observers expect 
some further slight decline. 

Although it seems unlikely that 
the year will bring upsetting con- 
gressional action on price supports, 
one problem still leaves doubts. Gov- 
ernment programs calling for re- 
duced production of wheat, corn, 
cotton mean reduced incomes for 
farmers because of lower volume. 

As a result of lowered incomes, 
farmers have cut their buying in 
mechanical equipment, trucks and 
cars. Expenditures for construction, 
maintenance and repair of farm 
buildings have been less affected. In 
fact, farmers have apparently cut 
their expenditures less than had been 
anticipated. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Expenditure for residential repair, 
improvement and alteration is now 
around $6,600,000,000 and may go 
30 to 50 per cent higher. The demand 
is as broad as the nation’s 40,000,000 
stock of houses. A survey by the 
Michigan Survey Research Center 
for the Federal Reserve Board shows 
that owners of new houses repair as 
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readily as those who own old ones; 
owners of moderate means as readily 
as those more wealthy. 

This demand is important because 
it provides an extensive market for 
building materials and services of 
construction organizations. It also 
helps prevent deterioration and the 
spread of urban blight. It must be 
encouraged. 

The means of encouragement are: 

1. Maintain an adequate system 
of consumer credit for minor repair 
and maintenance work. 

2. Encourage wider adoption of 
the “open-end” mortgage for financ- 
ing more costly improvements. 

3. Encourage use of the “package” 
mortgage to make possible the 
financing of equipment and other 
work in a single loan. 

4. Equalize the allowable terms 
for insured mortgage loans on new 
and existing equipment. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Many people have been confused 
by recent Treasury reports that the 
public debt is about $275,200,000,- 
000. If the debt is limited to $275,- 
000,000,000, they ask, how come it is 
over that figure? 

The answer is that the gross public 
debt, the commonly reported figure, 
is not quite the same as the debt sub- 
ject to the $275,000,000,000 limit. 

In the simplest possible terms, 
there are two differences: 

First, the Treasury doesn’t con- 
sider as part of the gross debt about 


$71,000,000 of government guaran- 
teed obligations not held by the 
Treasury—but Congress made these 
items part of the debt subject to the 
limit. So they have to be added to 
the gross public debt figure. 

On the other hand, Congress ex- 
cluded about $575,000,000 worth of 
U. S. notes, bank notes, Panama 
Canal and Postal Savings Bonds and 
a few other items from the debt limit. 
These are subtracted from the 
Treasury’s gross public debt figure. 

The net effect of these adjustments 
means that the debt subject to limit 
is about $500,000,000 less than the 
gross debt, or $274,700,000,000. 


DISTRIBUTION 


This will be a prosperous year 
when the men will be separated from 
the boys in the distribution field. 

The coming months will bring 
further evidence that ‘the only guar- 
antee of a free market economy is 
competition—which means that the 
state of health of most retail, whole- 
sale and service businesses will de- 
pend on the management itself. 

Price competition will be more 
realistic; customer resistance will 
have to be met at both the wholesale 
and retail level and the diversion of 
trade from normally accepted chan- 
nels is causing some concern. 

However, many retailers and 
wholesalers are finding that better 
merchandising, better pricing and 
better service divert wandering trade 
back to its accepted channels—just 
as these measures help overcome 
consumer resistance. 

Certainly retailers and whole- 
salers will thrive in 1954 only by 
meeting competition rather than 
through efforts to win restrictive leg- 
islation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


“To consider broad questions af- 
fecting the harmonious economic re- 
lations of the two countries.” 

That is the purpose of the new 
joint U. S.-Canadian committee on 
trade and economic affairs. 

Scheduled to meet at least once a 
year, alternately in Ottawa and 
Washington, this organization has 
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BUSINESS? a look ahead 


the possibility of being a long step 
toward greater harmony and under- 
standing. It also has the chance of 
doing nothing at all. 

The Secretaries of State, Com- 
merce, Treasury and Agriculture will 
serve on the U. S. Section while 
Canadian representatives will in- 
clude the Ministers of External Af- 
fairs, Finance, Trade and Commerce 
and Agriculture or Fisheries. 

The Canadian representatives are 
members of Parliament. As leaders 
of the majority they can be sure of 
legislative support for their actions. 
The U. S. members must induce 
Congress to support them once they 
have reached an agreement. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


How much cut will there be in the 
security items in the budget when it 
is sent to Congress later this month? 
For the current year expenditures for 
these items are estimated at $50,000,- 
000,000, with defense at $41,700,- 
000,000, foreign aid at $6,000,000,- 
000, and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, $2,300,000,000. 

There have been statements that 
the Administration would like to cut 
total expenditures next year by $5,- 
000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. Abil- 
ity to do so, however, hinges on the 
extent of possible cuts in the security 
items, which account for 70 per cent 
of the expenditure total. 

The chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff has said that defense plan- 
ning for 1955 is largely a continua- 
tion of programs already decided 
upon, pending the formulation of a 
longer-term program under study. 

Hope for saving is seen in the ex- 
penditures for the foreign aid pro- 
gram, where Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministrator Harold Stassen has indi- 
cated that cuts could be made in 
both economic and military aids. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


White House specialists in labor 
relations have set for themselves the 
difficult goal of making Taft-Hartley 
recommendations which will not be 
considered either pro-labor or pro- 
management. 

White House strategists feel com- 
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pelled to try hard in order to achieve 
a legislative record which will win 
as many votes as possible in the 
next congressional elections. Some 
House members would like to pre- 
sent amendments to tighten Taft- 
Hartley, in various ways. A few 
tightening amendments, for ex- 
ample, on secondary boycotts and 
states rights, may find their way 
into law. 

A dark horse in labor legislation 
now coming up fast is Labor Secre- 
tary Mitchell’s proposal to raise the 
minimum wage level. This, too, is 
likely to generate political repercus- 
sions. Its chances will be enhanced 
if Taft-Hartley amendments become 
snarled. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


To increase production of the won- 
der-metal, titanium, a Senate sub- 
committee is considering a recom- 
mendation to aid potential produc- 
ers. 

Titanium today may be about 
where aluminum was 65 years ago 
before processes for mass production 
were developed. Aluminum then cost 
$25 a pound. Now it is cheaper 
than a dozen other metals. 

Titanium, like aluminum, is 
greatly desired for aircraft construc- 
tion because of its lightness, strength 
and heat resistance, but its technol- 
ogy is practicaily in its infancy and 
present production price is about $15 
a pound. But enough confidence is 
expressed in the metal that U. S. 
production is expected to increase 
from the present 2,000 tons a year to 
25,000 or more. Given a cheaper re- 
fining process, the production of 
titanium would far surpass this goal 
and domestic sources would have to 
be supplemented by increased im- 
ports from Canada, Australia and 
India, according to Air Force Sec- 
retary Harold Talbott. 


TAXATION 


Recent Treasury reports have 
strongly implied that current reve- 
nues from corporate income taxes 
are disappointingly below last year’s. 

The implication is misleading, be- 
cause corporations are required to 








follow a different pattern of instal- 
ment payments this year, under the 
so-called Mills Plan. 

Under this Plan, written into the 
law in 1950, most corporations last 
year were required to pay 70 per 
cent of their tax liability in the first 
half, 30 per cent in the second half. 

This year, under the speed-up; 
they pay 80 per cent in the first half 
and only 20 per cent in the second 
half. In other words, corporation tax 
payments during the second half of 
this year would be expected to be 
334% per cent below last year, all 
other things being equal. 

According to the Treasury, how- 
ever, receipts from corporate taxes 
during the period are only running 
about 23 per cent below last year. 

All of which means that corpora- 
tions are firmly in the group of 
heroic taxpayers who are increasing 
their scheduled contributions to the 
government. 


TRANSPORTATION 


An accelerated program to im- 
prove the nation’s major network of 
highways and an increasing trend to- 
ward the toll road financing method 
are on the way. 

These views were emphasized by 
speakers at the National Conference 
on Highway Financing in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 10-11, under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Hun- 
dreds of officials and businessmen 
from all sections attended and, 
though divergent views were ex- 
pressed, everyone agreed that more 
funds had to be found, somehow, to 
fill the need for street and highway 
improvements. 

Whether the government should 
drop the federal two-cent gasoline 
tax was batted back and forth but 
the odds seemed to favor continuing 
the tax at least for the present. 

Discussion focused on federal 
highway aid. Opinion favored mod- 
erate increase although it was evi- 
dent Congress will be asked to au- 
thorize larger sums for major routes. 

Complete proceedings of the con- 
ference can be obtained from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
at $2 a copy. 
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$1,000,000 A DAY 


Postmaster General 


Waren the new management of the Post Office De- 
partment assumed responsibility for its direction, we 
faced three major problems: 


1. Mail service was badly disorganized. 
2. Morale of 500,000 postal employes was low. 


3. The estimated postal deficit for the current fiscal 
year was $746,000,000. 


Our efforts to improve the postal service, lower costs 
to the taxpayers and make the Post Office Department 
as nearly self-supporting as practicable have produced 
these results: 

Later collection schedules have been established in 
nearly 300 major American cities so that millions of 
letters which formerly laid overnight in mail boxes are 
now delivered up to 24 hours earlier. 

Post office windows in most major cities now stay 
open longer to serve mail patrons after their regular 
work hours. 

Modern rural free delivery service has been extended 
in more than 500 American communities, replacing 
outmoded fourth-class post offices. 

Following our theory that the way to improve mail 
service is to move the mail faster, we have begun mod- 
ernizing postal transportation. 

As a result of our studies in this field, we have 
increased utilization of trucks and buses for postal 
transportation. The most economical and efficient use 
of railway transportation of mail is also under study. 

Regular three cent mail is now being carried by air 
in a pilot operation between New York, Chicago and 
Washington. About 2,500,000 letters are being deliv- 
ered daily in these three cities, most of them 24 hours 
faster than formerly. If this experimental operation 
proves successful this improved service will be 
extended. 

These few highlights show how Americans are get- 
ting better mail service today. 

The Congress, acting upon our recommendation, has 
created a Bureau of Personnel with an Assistant Post- 
master General in charge. 

For the first time in the Department’s history we 
shall now have modern personnel practices, an ade- 
quate training program, and proven work standards. 

We have introduced, again for the first time in the 
Department’s history, competitive examinations for 
supervisory positions. Recently 50,000 postal clerks 
took these examinations, realizing that what they know 
instead of whom they know is now the factor that 
decides rates of promotion. 

In the past year we have used our employe sug- 
gestion system more than ever before, and we are tak- 
ing prompt action to put into use suggestions that 

lead to greater efficiency. 
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On Nov. 24 we opened the first regional office of 
the Department in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Embracing the states of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky 
this decentralization of operating procedures affords 
the 4,000 post offices in this area greater possibilities 
for improving service, lowering costs and providing 
promotion opportunities for deserving postal employes. 

In brief, we are introducing modern personnel prac- 
tices and providing incentives to improve the morale 
of postal employes. 

Since 1945, in eight years, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has accumulated a deficit of $3,800,000,000. The 
interest alone on this sum is costing American tax- 
payers more than $100,000,000 a year. 

In 1952, the last year for which audited figures are 
available, the postal deficit was $727,000,000. 

Our predecessors estimated the deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, starting July 1, 1953, at $746,000,000. 

So far as we could determine these deficits were com- 
placently accepted as a matter of course. 

No one was trying to make our postal establishment 
as nearly self-supporting as possible by efficient man- 
agement and by paying equitable and realistic post- 
age rates. 

We have vigorously tackled this problem. 

Already we have reduced the estimated postal deficit 
for the current fiscal year to about $440,000,000. 

That represents a saving of $1,000,000 every work- 
ing day. 


It is a start, but only a start, in our effort to make 
the Post Office Department as nearly self-supporting 
as practicable, while at the same time improving postal 
service. 

President Eisenhower set the goals for the Post 
Office Department in his “State of the Union” message 
delivered on Feb. 2, 1953, when he singled out the Post 
Office Department as an important area where waste 
could be eliminated as a contribution toward balanc- 
ing the national budget and reducing taxes. 

The President said: “The Postmaster General will 
institute a program directed at improving service, 
while at the same time reducing costs and decreasing 
deficits.” 

We are taking these orders literally. 

My associates and I of the management team of the 
Post Office Department firmly believe this largest non- 
military branch of the federal government must set 
an example of efficient management. It must so func- 
tion as to reduce the staggering postal deficit so that 
it may do its share toward balancing the national 
budget. END 
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Tue last remnant of the Post Office 
Department’s fleet of horse-drawn 
mail wagons operates today in Phila- 
delphia. One morning a year or so 
ago, a clocker for the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report count- 
ed some 30 wagons setting forth. 
Some of these horses have been 
eliminated since President Eisen- 
hower was inaugurated. More are ex- 
pected to go before long. But, as it 
is now, horse-drawn postal wagons 
still set out regularly on their ap- 
pointed rounds—presumably with- 
out undue consideration for snow, 
heat, or gloom of night. 
Throughout the Post Office De- 
partment much larger changes are 
getting under way—gradually. One 
cannot, however, be too harsh on 
any new Administration for not 
turning the Post Office Department 
upside down. After all, the Depart- 
ment is not just big: It is gigantic. 


It has annual sales of $2,500,000,- 
000, more than 500,000 employes, 
and 41,000 offices. It handles some 
50,000,000,000 pieces of mail a year, 
a volume probably exceeding that of 
all other postal services of the world 
combined. Going into the red at a 
rate of almost $2,000,000 each work- 
ing day, it also dwarfs competition in 
that field. 

The new Administration is cer- 
tainly trying to clear away the ad- 
ministrative rubble left over from 
years of neglect. Certainly a new 
esprit, a desire for self-betterment, 
has been breathed into the organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Administra- 
tion has not yet capitalized fully on 
its opportunities. 

That the Post Office presents no 
easy problem either in policy or in 
management is clear when one looks 
to the size of the accumulated postal 
deficit of the past eight years—$3,- 
800,000,000. 

Through efforts of the appropria- 
tions: committees and of the new 
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Postmaster General (plus the trans- 
fer of some $80,000,000 of airline 
subsidy appropriations to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board) , the 1954 deficit 
should be reduced to somewhere 
around $400,000,000. 

To cut the deficit this far has been 
no simple task. To do away with it 
entirely will require two things: first, 
revision of basic policies, and second, 
better management. Neither of 
these alone can eliminate it entirely, 
but at this juncture the end of the 
deficit no longer appears an unob- 
tainable goal. 

Except for this deficit, postal 
policy problems would not arouse 
undue public controversy. 

But as it is, important segments 
of the public have developed a series 
of vested interests in the deficit. 
They include, among others, resi- 
dents of rural and outlying areas, 
some publishers, mail order houses, 
weekly newspapers, veterans’ organi- 
zations, mail advertisers, church 
groups, and transportation com- 
panies. 


The new Administration has made 
real efforts to reduce the deficit by 
bringing some elements of it into 
balance. Although it has attained a 
good deal of success, the record is 
still “spotty.” The principal reason 
is that this Administration and the 
Congress, like their predecessors, 
have not yet faced up to the most im- 
portant question of all: 

Should the Post Office Depart- 
ment be required to break even? 

Until this question is answered, it 
will be difficult for the Administra- 
tion to take a firm position on many 
policy questions. 

Subsidies give us a clear example. 
The Post Office is required to subsi- 
dize some types of mail by rates 
which cause these items to be car- 
ried at a loss. How much of a loss 
applies to any one class offers con- 
tinuous subject matter for congres- 


sional argument, for the recipients 
too often yield to the natural urge to 
claim that “everybody gets it but 
me.” It may never be possible to ob- 
tain agreement on the facts regard- 
ing these subsidies. But, if the Ad- 
ministration is to reach some accept- 
able solution, it must first make a 
unified onslaught upon the whole 
policy problem. 


Subsidies occur both in the costs 
and in the revenues which cause the 
deficit in the first place. Yet solu- 
tions in these two pregnant policy 
fields mainly lie beyond the power of 
the Department. The Congress or 
agencies reporting to the Congress 
usually have the final say-so. Hence, 
the less firm the policy stand by the 
Administration, the more it tends to 
lie at the mercy of its adversaries. 

The new Postmaster General has 
vigorously attacked these two mat- 
ters, but he has been forced to do so 
on a piecemeal basis. He has sought 
decreases in transportation costs 
both by appealing to regulatory 
bodies and by such devices as trans- 
ferring certain categories of mail 
from the railroads to the airlines. He 
has also sought to reduce the costs in 
major post offices and to cut down 
the number of uneconomic units. In 
this his success has been consider- 
able. 

With respect to revenues he has 
done what he could on his own, and 
has presented his case to Congress 
and before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Rates he can control 
himself are being increased by $40,- 
000,000. Government agencies (even 
Congress) are being required to pay 
for their own mail. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted 
substantial increases in parcel post 
rates. In Congress, a frontal attack 
on rate increases was made—to no 
avail. 

But until the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and the Congress grab the 
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SERVICE 


principal policy nettle—whether the 
Post Office is a business or a subsi- 
dized public service—we will be most 
fortunate if anyone comes up with a 
real answer to the postal deficit. 

The Department has had a much 
freer hand in the management field. 
It has brought in the Task Force of 
the first Hoover Commission, and 
has vigorously gone about installing 
that body’s recommendations. 

Here its record is much better. 
While the savings have been mod- 
est, running perhaps to $20,000,000 
a year, economies of this type will 
tend to bear fruit in geometric pro- 
gression—as extended to additional 
post offices and field activities. 

Improvements large and small 
have been effected, Among them are 
these items: 

1. Fast division into regions under 
which 41,000 postmasters will even- 
tually cease to report directly to the 
Postmaster General. 

2. Monthly, instead of daily, 
audits of reports from 130,000 postal 
meters by departmental clerks, along 
with test audits. Savings: $1,000,000 
a year. 

3. Termination of buying concrete 
mailbox posts from one supplier and 
shipping them all over the United 
States. Some transportation bills 
were six times the cost of the posts. 

4. Removal of hundreds of postal 
clerks from plants of the large pub- 
lishers, and substitution of account- 
ing sampling techniques for their 
work. Savings: $1,500,000 a year. 

5. Elimination of heat treating re- 
quirements for body frames from 
truck specifications. Saving $30,000 
on one order for 100 trucks. 

6. Replacement of uneconomical 
rural post offices by mobile units. 

This last promises some important 
gains. Political pressure in the past 
has multiplied the number of small 
post offices beyond all reason. Ken- 
tucky, for example, is the thirty- 
sixth state in area and nineteenth in 
population; yet it has more post 
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By CHARLES B. COATES and ROBERT L. L. McCORMICK 


Mr. Coates and Mr. McCormick, staff aides with the 
first Hoover Commission—and its successor Citi- 
zens Committee, are members of Coates and McCor- 


mick, Inc., 


offices than any other state except 
Pennsylvania. 

On the negative side, many things 
which the Hoover Commission and 
other experts have recommended re- 
main undone. 

A few examples (aside from the 
Philadelphia horses) are: 

1. The Department has scarcely 
moved forward at all on a program 
for making outlying or suburban 
post offices in some 200 areas become 
branches of central post offices-—with 
large potential savings in adminis- 
trative costs. 

2. “Mounted cezyrriers” in sub- 
urban or outlying areas have routes 
which almost universally duplicate 
those of parcel post delivery carriers. 

3. In many cities, railway mail 
terminal operations and those of the 
city post offices go on side by side in 
the same building—each reporting to 
separate officials in Washington. The 
personnel are not interchangeable, 
wages and working conditions differ, 
and duplication exists. The Hoover 
Commission’s recommendation for 
the consolidation or curtailment of 
terminal operations remains un- 
touched. 

4. In this Department with more 
than 500,000 employes, only nine 
“career men” are paid more than 
$11,800 a year. In some departments, 
hundreds of nonpolitical employes 
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specialists in government research 


receive salaries in the $12,000-$14,- 
800 range. 

5. Some 41,000 postmasters, 32,000 
rural mail carriers, and thousands of 
other positions continue to be filled 
on a political basis. 

This last will call for the most 
courage of all. As far as the Post 
Office is concerned, the federal gov- 
ernment has yet to recognize that 
“the key to better management is 
better men.” Every effort to get 
Congress to eliminate Senate confir- 
mation of postmaster appointments 
has been .beaten. The Postmaster 
General has taken some steps in the 
direction of a real merit system. But 
until the whole merit concept is fully 
accepted and fully applied, the 
postal service will never be first 
rate. 

The results so far make it clear 
that a new blood infusion has done 
the Department much good in mana- 
gerial lines, but that it still has far 
to go in this direction. 

With respect to policy, a national 
decision must be reached on the 
fundamental question of the real 
role of the Post Office in our econ- 
omy. Until the Administration 
throws its whole weight behind the 
solution of that one, the Post Office 
Department will never be as efficient 
and economical as our citizens want 
it to be. END 
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By DOUGLAS McKAY 


Secretary of the Interior 


THE first year of the new Administration has been 
marked by a sincere effort to achieve a wise use of 
natural resources. This use does not mean locking up 
the natural resources. It does mean use by all of the 
people. In accomplishing this a definite voice in the 
management and development is being returned to 
the states, the local communities, and the individual 
citizens, with the federal government preserving the 
national interest. 

After 20 years of centralized federal monopoly, the 
Department of Interior has made a substantial begin- 
ning in its effort to weld a working partnership with 
the people in this field. 

This is most emphatically demonstrated in the adop- 
tion of a new power policy. 

Here the Department seeks to get federal participa- 
tion into proper focus. Hydroelectric power develop- 
ment has been a by-product of reclamation for half a 
century. For the past 20 years it has developed into a 
case of the tail wagging the dog, with dictation and 
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direction from Washington, not from the grass roots. 

The original Reclamation Act of 1902 and subse- 
quent statutes established, as the primary function of 
federal reclamation, the development of irrigation 
water for arid and semiarid lands in the 17 western 
states. 

Nowhere in any legislation is the federal government 
authorized to go into the power busiress. In some cases 
where hydroelectric power is an integral or necessary 
part of a major reclamation development, the Depart- 
ment is charged by law to market the power thus 
created. 

Congress has laid down specific ground rules for 
disposal of this power. 

The first general rule directs the Department to dis- 
tribute the power “for the benefit of the general public 
and particularly for domestic and rural customers.” 

The second specifies that public bodies and coopera- 
tives shall be given preference and priority in the sale 
of power. 

The new power policy seeks to reaffirm the original 
concept of those sections of the reclamation laws which 
deal with the production, transmission and distribu- 
tion of electric power. Interpretations that go beyond 
the statutes are eliminated. Administration of the laws 
as they are written is the paramount precept in carry- 
ing out the power programs. 

This power policy also supports the self-evident fact 
that the federal government has no exclusive right or 
divine privilege to construct multiple purpose dams, to 
generate power or to transmit and sell electric energy 
in any area, basin or region. 

The Department recognizes—and the policy so 
states—that there is a definite place for both public 
and private power. 

The new power policy restores to the Federal Power 
Commission its proper position in the development of 
electric power. It reaffirms a position inherent in the 
Federal Power Act that, where nonfederal power de- 
velopment meets the criteria established by this act 
and where the public interest is served, the ruling of 
the Federal Power Commission in favor of such devel- 
opment is paramount. 

The Department will not compete with the states 
and local communities in the development of the na- 
tion’s water resources. It will cooperate and not 
hamper the full development of these resources, in 
strict conformity with existing laws. 

I do not agree with some views that the federal gov- 
ernment should get out of the power business entirely. 

The continued expansion and prosperity of the West 
depend to a large degree on future reclamation devel- 
opment. On many of the projects which the federal 
government will build, hydroelectric power will be an 
integral part. In such cases, we will recommend to 
Congress that the projects be built and will vigorously 
support legislation to achieve this end. 

The new power policy adheres to the belief that the 
conservation and development of water resources calls 
for the highest degree of partnership. Without the 
active cooperation of the states and other groups, the 
federal government cannot succeed in the ultimate goal 
of genuine conservation. 

The need for expanding the production of electric 
energy is still apparent in many areas, although great 
progress has been made in expanding generating and 
transmission facilities. The Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation is still concerned with the problem of expanding 
power and it is presumed that tax amortization bene- 
fits, authorized under defense legislation, will be con- 
tinued as long as shortages exist and enabling legisla- 
tion to facilitate expansion is in force. 

In another area, the Department is moving ahead to 
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open public lands for development by individuals, 
either through lease, sale or otherwise. We are releas- 
ing great quantities of public lands for public entry. 
The withdrawals were imposed for a variety of reasons 
including potential military expansion, reclamation 
development and for other purposes. A careful inven- 
tory of land withdrawals is under way in the Depart- 
ment and already withdrawals totaling more than 100,- 
000 acres have been lifted. 

We have tried to concentrate on public lands which 
have been classified as to use. All public lands in the 
continental United States have not been classified, but 
in many cases desirable lands for grazing, homestead- 
ing and for mining will be made available. 

Of the country’s total land area of almost 2,000,000,- 
000 acres, about three fourths have been at one time or 
another part of the public domain. 

It is symbolic of our traditional national policy of 
reliance upon private ownership of land and our faith 
in free enterprise that more than 1,000,000,000 acres 
of this tremendous estate have been disposed of —leav- 
ing ownership of little more than 400,000,000 acres in 
the federal government. Most of the acreage the gov- 
ernment has disposed of went to private individuals or 
associations. About 20 per cent was granted directly 
to the states as an early form of grant-in-aid. 


Today we have a host of laws designed to assure 
the private segments of our economy equitable treat- 
ment in their competition to use the resources of the 
public domain. 

Under various statutes, the basic mission of the De- 
partment is to dispose of and to integrate the public 
domain with the private economy. 

In the process of such disposal our job is to see that 
all who qualify are given an opportunity to use the 
public domain. We are here to see that minerals, for- 
age, timber, agricultural values, real estate values—all 
possibilities of the public domain—are utilized to the 
fullest. In harmony with the long tradition of this 
country, our prime goal is still private ownership of 
lands. This requires classification of all lands remain- 
ing in or returned to the public domain to determine 
which lands should be placed in private ownership. 

The effort to open for settlement vast acreages in 
Alaska is one of the important aims of the Department. 
Here the federal government retains ownership of more 
than 90 per cent of the land. While much of this land 
is unsuitable for agriculture, many areas offer oppor- 
tunities for homesteading, townsites and timbering. 

Alaska needs more and cheaper electric power. The 
Department is speeding completion of the Eklutna pro- 
ject which will meet part of this need. 

A recent agreement with a large petroleum producer 
for an extensive exploration program in the Territory 
may result in the discovery of a major producing field. 

in the meantime a start has been made on the estab- 
lishment of a substantial pulp industry, utilizing a 
national forest for a supply source, and negotiations 
are under way for the construction of a major alumi- 
num industry there. 

Efforts of the Department at present are to stabilize 
the salmon fishery, the Territory’s chief industry. 

Depleted salmon runs the past season have brought 
an emergency situation in certain areas of the Terri- 
tory, which has necessitated the expansion of a public 
works program there. 

Departmental bureaus are vigorously seeking new 
mineral sources. 

With more flexible land policies, which will permit 
settlement for farming where feasible, the expansion 
of townsites and the possibility of the discovery of 
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petroleum in quantity, the prospect for Alaska’s future 
is bright. In the opinion of many Alaskans, the Terri- 
tory can achieve economic independence when state- 
hood is acquired. The Department believes that, in its 
present programs, a long step forward will be taken. 
More people will settle in Alaska if they can buy land. 
More population spells more business, more business 
means more taxes. 

In another important field, the Department is mak- 
ing an intensive study to restore to the American 
Indian his rights and privileges as a first-class citizen. 
To accomplish this it is proposed that the states and 
local communities shal] take over the federal responsi- 
bility. This will permit the Indian, who is qualified, to 
participate in the management of his own affairs. 

Education, welfare, medical care, now conducted for 
the Indians from Washington, will be shifted to the 
political subdivisions as rapidly as they can assume 
the burdens. 

The Indian problem for more than 100 years has 
been one of the nation’s most perplexing and difficult 
questions. Numerous attempts to solve it have failed 
for various reasons, including a multitude of conflicting 
laws, ancient treaties and unrealistic approaches. 

President Eisenhower directed Glenn Emmons of 
New Mexico, the new Indian commissioner, to go out 
to the Indian country and consult with the Indian 
tribal leaders, along with businessmen and others. 
Commissioner Emmons is now back in Washington 
after traveling thousands of miles and talking to hun- 
dreds of Indians. 

I might say that, for the first time in its history, the 
Department has a comprehensive idea of what the 
American Indian expects from his government. We 
know also how responsibility can be transferred with- 
out impairing the Indians’ basic rights, where and 
when the states and political subdivisions can assume 
the responsibilities now handled from Washington. 

In other words we know how far and how rapidly 
we can go in the effort to endow the American Indian 
with his inalienable rights as a first-class citizen of the 
United States. Many tribes are ready to assume this 
status now, others must wait until their economic 
future is stabilized. 

It would be foolhardy for even the most sincere per- 
son to declare that in five or ten years, the federal gov- 
ernment’s wardship of the Indian will end. It can be 
said, however, with all sincerity and conviction, regard- 
less of the obstacles which confront us, we are definitely 
moving forward. 

Today’s depressed condition of the metal mining 
industry has been a subject for Cabinet discussions. 

With characteristic understanding of the problem, 
President Eisenhower recently established a special 
Cabinet committee to investigate the situation. 

In a letter designating the Secretary of the Interior 
as chairman of the coramittee, the President declared 
that one of the “essential problems before the country 
is the establishment of a national policy relating to the 
production and utilization of minerals and metals. The 
prudent use and development of domestic mineral re- 
sources, as well as assured access to necessary sources 
abroad, are indispensable to the operation of an active 
economy and a sound defense.” 

The national minerals policy, the President said, 
would have to be consistent with other national and 
international objectives. 

Several active committees have already started work 
on the assignment. Because of the complexities of the 
probiem it is difficult to set a target date for completion 
of the study which is necessary in this area. In this, 
as in other spheres, we expect some positive accom- 
plishments in 1954. END 
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By WILBUR ELSTON 


A SHORT, smiling Scotchman at 
the head of a sprawling, multibillion 
dollar government empire is making 
a major shift in the nation’s method 
of developing its natural resources. 

Secretary of the Interior James 
Douglas McKay is carrying out 
President Eisenhower’s campaign 
pledge to substitute a “partnership” 
plan for what he described as the 
“whole-hog” federal approach of the 
Democratic Administration. 

To Secretary McKay, the federal 
government should be just one of 
several partners—along with th- 
states, local communities, private in- 
terests and private citizens—in de- 
veloping the nation’s natural re- 
sources. 

To his critics, his new policies 
mean that the Secretary has abdi- 
cated his responsibility to take the 
lead in resource development. Some 
even say he is engaged in a gigantic 
“giveaway” of the nation’s re- 
sources. 

Mr. McKay has much in common 
with the Eisenhower Administration. 
He is a middle-of-the-roader himself, 
to the extent that he even parts his 
hair in the middle. 

Over the years he’s been known as 
a conservative Republican who, like 
the President himself, occasionally 
has shopped on the other side of the 
street. He supported Wendell Will- 
kie for President, and was mayor of 
Salem, Ore., when the city bought a 
private water power company to go 
into business for itself. 

So far, Mr. McKay’s partnership 
philosophy is best illustrated by the 
Department’s public power policies. 
But: it also is expressed on such im- 
portant issues as public lands, min- 
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Mr. Elston, a veteran newspaperman, specializes in cov- 
ering the activities of the Interior Department for the 
Washington Bureau of the “Minneapolis Star-Tribune” 
and the “Des Moines Register and Tribune” 


eral development and the future fate 
of the American Indian. 

Secretary McKay’s public power 
policies have stirred up a political 
dust storm in Washington and the 
West, but the major outlines make it 
clear that: 

1. The Department no longer is 
the militant advocate of public power 
that it was under the Democratic 
Administrations. 

2. However, it will continue to 
favor construction of large, multi- 
purpose dams for irrigation, naviga- 
tion, flood control and power pur- 
poses when local interests can’t 
afford to build them. 

3. The Department flatly opposes 
the federal construction of steam 
plants to supplement its supplies of 
hydroelectric power. 

4. It favors federal transmission 
lines only to connect major hydro- 
electric plants in a given area and to 
reach load centers within a reason- 
able marketing distance that other- 
wise couldn’t be served at compar- 
able rates. 

5. Other than in the multipurpose 
dams, the generation, transmission 
and sale of electrical energy will be 
left in the hands of local enterprise, 
and no effort will be made to create 
any federal power monopoly. 

6. Public power rates will be 
boosted to reimburse the government 
for the increased costs of construc- 
tion and hydroelectric plants and 
transmission lines as well as to 
finance reclamation costs. 

7. Preference customers — rural 
electric cooperatives, municipal 
plants and public bodies—still will 
get first chance at public power, but 
will lose some other advantages. 


To carry out these policies in the 
Missouri basin, Mr. McKay has is- 
sued detailed new criteria to cover 
power sales contracts that will be 
negotiated early in 1954. Under 
these regulations, power will be sold 
on 20 year contracts, and the prefer- 
ence customers will lose the benefits 
of a so-called “withdrawal” clause. 

This clause permitted preference 
customers to “withdraw” public 
power that had been bought by pri- 
vate utilities. In effect, it meant that 
the preference customers did not 
have to contract for all the power 
they might need, and the private 
utilities could not count on all the 
power they bought to be firm power. 

Secretary McKay felt that this 
clause discriminated against not 
only the private utilities but against 
their customers. So he is going to 
sell firm power in the Missouri basin 
to the private utilities as well as to 
the preference customers. 

As a result of this change, REA 
cooperatives claim that they will be 
able to buy only enough power to 
meet their present needs, and will 
lack public power to meet increased 
demands in the future. In rebuttal, 
Mr. McKay and his lieutenants 
point out that preference customers 
will buy most of the power that will 
be available in the Missouri basin. 
In addition, they claim that any 
sales that are made to private util- 
ities on a firm power basis will yield 
the government more revenue and 
may even make possible a reduction 
in rates for all, including the prefer- 
ence customers. However, some Ad- 
ministration supporters are urging a 
compromise on this issue, fearing 
that if the present policy stands REA 
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cooperatives will make a flood of re- 
quests for REA loans with which to 
build their own generating plants. 

Fred Aandahl, Assistant Secretary 
of Interior, declares that sales to pri- 
vate utilities and the expected reduc- 
tion in the difference between federal 
and private power rates also “‘should 
materially reduce the unfortunate 
pressure on local communities to 
establish local public power entities 
just to get federal hydropower.” 

This comment was aimed at a 
policy of the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, since discarded by the Re- 
publicans, that said: 

“Active assistance from the very 
beginning of the planning and 
authorization of the project shall be 
given to the organization of public 
agencies and cooperatives for the dis- 
tribution of power in each project 
area. The statutory objectives are 
not attained by merely waiting for 
a preferred customer to come for- 
ward and offer to buy power.” 

Republican critics regarded this 
policy as a directive to federal offi- 
cials to use the preference clause to 
build power loads for the federal 
government. They pointed to the 
statement of one Reclamation Bureau 
official in Mitchell, S. Dak., a few 
years ago who warned that “Mitchell 
will not be able to get one kilowatt of 
power from installations at dams on 
the Missouri River unless it sets up a 
municipal power system.” 

It was this policy and this type of 
activity that led private utilities and 
Republican politicians to accuse the 
Democrats of trying to “socialize” 
the nation’s power industry. 

Mr. McKay has not yet called the 
Tennessee Valley Authority “creep- 
ing socialism,” but he does oppose 
regional river valley authorities pat- 
terned after TVA. He is not con- 
vinced, for example, that the people 
of either his native Columbia River 
valley or the Missouri River basin 
really want such authorities to 

(Continued on page 95) 
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New, bigger load space 
saves time and extra trips! 


New 1954 Chevrolet trucks save you time on the job in 


two important ways with new, roomier Advance-Design 
bodies. 


First of all, they let you haul bigger, bulkier loads. The 
new pickup bodies are deeper . . . the new stake and 
platform bodies are wider and longer. There’s bigger 
space for cargo so that you can move more of it in fewer 


trips. You not only save time, but you save on operating 
costs as well! 


In addition, these great new Chevrolet trucks for 1954 
make loading and unloading faster and easier than ever 
before. You'll find that floor-to-ground heights are lower 
in pickup, stake and platform bodies. As a result, there’s 
less lifting to do—and less lifting means time saved at 
both ends of your trips. 


New Chevrolet truck bodies bring you other big new 
advantages, too. Pickup bodies, for example, have a tail- 
gate that seals tight when closed to prevent leakage of 
grain, sand, gravel and other loose loads. Stake and 
platform bodies feature a stronger rub rail for increased 
protection, and rounded rear corners to help prevent 


damage when maneuvering in close quarters and backing 
up to loading docks. 


Another thing you'll like about these new bodies is 
their extra ruggedness. They’re built to stand up under 
tough jobs and keep coming back for more! 


Plan now to see your Chevrolet dealer and find out 
about ai] the money-saving new features offered by 
America’s lowest-priced truck line. . . . Chevrolet Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 
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NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION :* 
Great new driving ease! Truck 
Hydra-Matic is offered not only 
on Y%- and %-ton, but on 1-ton 
models, too! 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 


ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 
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Completely new ’54 Chevrolet trucks 
offer all these brand-new features— 


“Thriftmaster 235” engine. 
Rugged, durable ‘Loadmaster 
235” engine. All-new “Jobmaster 
261” engine.* 


NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 
Offers new comfort and safety. 
New one-piece curved wind- 
shield gives extra visibility. 

NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT*: Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 


nates annoying back-rubbing. 


NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS: 
You get extra strength and 
stamina! Heavier axle shafts in 
two-ton models ... bigger, more 
durable clutches and more rigid 
frames in all models. 


NEW ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING: 
New, massive front-end design. 
New parking lights show the full 
width of the truck. 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is available on all cab models, “Jobmaster 261” engine 


on 2-ton models. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! J cnevaousr | 
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FARM GOAL: 


PERMANENT PROSPERITY 


By EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


L. IS VITAL to the American people that we make 
our agriculture as strong as possible. 

From our farms comes the food that has helped to 
make the American worker the most efficient in the 
world. 

Almost two thirds of the raw materials that enter 
into our manufacturing and processing industries are 
produced on American farms and forest land. 

Thus the health of our people, their security, their 
prosperity, and their future, depend heavily upon the 
strength and capacity of our agriculture. 

Therefore, when we set out to build strong and en- 
during farm programs we are not working in the inter- 
ests of farmers alone—important though that is. We 
are helping to make sure that the American consumer 
can continue to enjoy the highest standard of living 
in the world. 

A sound and prosperous agriculture, producing 
abundantly and free to adjust to changing market de- 
mands, is the goal of our agricultural policy. 


This goal calls for plentiful production for domestic 
and foreign markets, and for attractive, rewarding 
incomes to farm producers. It calls for better living for 
farm families in terms of physical comforts, and for 
greater individual liberty in terms of freedom from 
government interference with farm operations. It 
calls, too, for better living for consumers, based on 
ample supplies of farm products at reasonable prices. 

We can reach this goal if we have the needed wis- 
dom and courage. This is the promise the future 
holds out to us. 

Mainly, it is the promise of larger markets here at 
home. Our nation is growing rapidly. Already we 
have a population of 160,000,000, and within the next 
two decades this total probably will pass 200,000,000— 
a 25 per cent increase. We are growing by more than 
2,500,000 a year—approximately 7,000 a day. These 
are new mouths to feed, new bodies to clothe—right 
here at home, in our best and richest market. 

In addition, the world will continue to need substan- 
tial amounts of our farm exports. 

Here is a promise of steadily increasing stability for 
our agriculture. We need to keep this picture clearly 
in mind, even while we contend with our immediate 
difficulties. 

In the Department of Agriculture, we have been, 
since last January, developing policies and programs 
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that will carry us toward permanent farm prosperity— 
that will help us achieve this promise of the future. 
We have called on the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, the major farm organizations, and congressional 
leaders for their help in this, and we have received 
unstinting cooperation. What we are seeking in our 
joint efforts is a re-direction of old programs, and the 
institution of new ones, designed specifically to meet 
our needs today and in the future. The old ways are 
too restrictive, too defeatist, to serve the welfare of 
the American people. 


The Administration’s problem thus far has been two- 
fold. Our first and most urgent job last January was 
to cope with immediate problems and difficulties, espe- 
cially those involved in the downtrend of farm prices 
since early 1951. Many people did not realize how 
steep this downtrend had been before our Administra- 
tion took office. 

In February, 1951, farm prices averaged 113 per cent 
of parity. A year later, they were 100 per cent of parity 
—down 13 points. A year after that, in February, 1953, 
just after we took office, farm prices were down to 94 
per cent of parity—another six-point drop. Since then 
the parity ratio of farm prices has been relatively 
stable. But as a result of these declines, the farmers’ 
net income in 1953, in terms of purchasing power, was 
one third less than in 1947—and the lowest of any 
year since 1940. Businessmen know that the nonfarm 
part of our economy cannot long be prosperous if the 
farm part is on short rations. 

To cope with our current difficulties, we have acted 
on a broad front to bolster farm prices and to promote 
necessary adjustments of production. 

Last February, cotton farmers were cautioned that 
unless they reduced acreage the law would require 
acreage restrictions in 1954. Also in February we 
announced continuance of price supports for dairy 
products at 90 per cent of parity. Accompanying this 
action was a request to the industry to help us develop 
a better program for 1954. 

In July, acreage allotments were proclaimed for 
wheat as a step toward eliminating burdensome sup- 
plies. Wheat producers then overwhelmingly approved 
marketing quotas, thereby assuring price supports at 
90 per cent of parity for wheat production within the 
quotas. 

Later, as soon as cotton crop prospects became clear, 
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we proclaimed acreage allotments for the 1954 cotton 
crop. Cotton growers showed their convictions on this 
in their vote on Dec. 15. 

These are definite actions to bring our production 
into line with market requirements—a basic need in 
the price situation. 

Also, we had to deal with a widespread drought. We 
have attacked our problems here in five ways: 

We have made hay and feed available to drought- 
stricken farmers. 

We have obtained freight reductions of 50 per cent 
from the railroads on feed shipped in and cattle shipped 
out of the drought areas. 

We have set up an emergency credit program. 

We have bought great quantities of beef. 

We have cooperated in an aggressive beef merchan- 
dising program. 

We have used our full resources to put beef into 
stomachs, not storage. The record shows that beef 
prices are now more stable and that consumption has 
increased remarkably. Beef consumption in 1953 was 
about 75 pounds per person, the highest on record. 
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This rise in consumption, implemented by our pur- 
chase program, was sufficient to stop a rise in the cattle 
supply that had been under way since 1949. With 
slaughter of 36,000,000 head of cattle and calves in 
1953—30 per cent above 1952—we had severe price 
declines. But the adjustment of output to market 
demands is now well under way, and we know that this 
is the road to better, sounder conditions in the industry. 

As directed by Congress, we have continued to sup- 
port prices of basic farm commodities at 90 per cent 
of parity. These supports have continued to give 
temporary aid to many farmers, especially producers of 
wheat, cotton and corn—although they have resulted in 
a rapid build-up of our storage stocks. Also, we have 
tided wheat farmers over a bad situation by grant- 
ing them special supports for wheat stored on the 
ground. We inherited these immediate problems from 
our predecessors—the slide in farm prices and the 
growth of farm surpluses. Under pressure of time, we 
have dealt with them as best we could, using what- 
ever tools were available. ’ 

However, for the longer pull we need new tools, bet- 
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ter tools, and a generally new approach to our prob- 
lems. The current situation of agriculture and prospects 
for the future do not call for negative, defeatist, regi- 
mented action. Instead, they demand a bold and 
imaginative approach that will unleash the energies 
of free men and help us push ahead toward the goal 
of permanent farm prosperity. The new program soon 
to be suggested to Congress will be aimed at meeting 
these needs. 

Through our new Commodity Stabilization Service 
we are continuing with a program of price supports 
which, when properly used, are an effective stabiliza- 
tion device. The price support principle must be a 
part of any long-range farm program, although sup- 
ports should not be used in ways that will discourage 
needed shifts in production and in the use of our land 
and human resources. 

I recently received a most interesting letter from a 
New England manufacturer. One paragraph reads: 

“Agricultural price supports are the penalty we 
must pay for our failure to solve the farm marketing 
problem. Farm products can, and ultimately will, be 
marketed right up to the capacity of farms to produce 
these products. It won’t be done this year or next, but 
eventually new foreign markets will be created for our 
farm products and, more important, a great deal of 
the agricultural products will have to be converted to 
industrial uses. The solution of the problem lies in 
those two areas. It is high time industry and govern- 
ment recognized that a research program designed to 
create new conversion uses for agricultural products 
in industry is highly important.” 

I heartily agree that farm price supports are part 
of the price we pay for not solving our marketing prob- 
lem. And I appreciate that manufacturers and busi- 
nessmen are aware of the importance of agricultural 
well-being as a basic element in national prosperity. 


We have some major questions to decide about price 
supports. Whether supports at a uniform percentage 
of parity should be continued indefinitely regardless 
of the supplies on hand is a major question of agri- 
cultural policy. However, we are bearing in mind that 
the surpluses we now face are the result of special 
conditions. By special conditions I mean that the 
government itself, almost every year for more than a 
decade, has urged farmers to produce all they could. 
First, all-out production was needed to win World 
War II, then to feed the people of war-devastated 
countries, and, more recently, to help achieve victory 
in Korea and in the cold war. 

Farmers responded wholeheartedly and patriotically 
to these calls by setting new production records year 
after year. Last year, still geared up for emergency 
production, their output was more than 40 per cent 
above prewar notwithstanding the drought. 

It is a fact that someone in the preceding Adminis- 
tration miscalculated what our needs for farm prod- 
ucts would be during the cold war. Perhaps that was 
unavoidable, and perhaps not. But certainly it was 
not the farmer’s fault. He was doing what he was told 
was in the national interest, and should not be penal- 
ized because we now find ourselves with excessive 
stocks of his products. 

Our problem now is to adjust our production to the 
needs of our times, and to find ways of working off the 
surpluses on hand, so that any new farm program can 
bring about a firmly based farm prosperity—which will 
promote the well-being of the whole nation. With the 
blessings of Providence, our people—working together 
—can and will develop an all-American farm policy. 

END 
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An analytical view of 


AGRICULTURE 


BENSON 


Our 5,300,000 farms directly sup- 
port 24,000,000 people: proprietors, 
their families and hired help. When 
we include the personnel of flour 
mills, our packing plants, our manu- 
facturers of farm equipment, and 
others with a similar stake in agri- 
culture’s health, we see clearly how 
this question transcends the particu- 
lar interests of grain grower, rancher, 
dairyman and all the rest who make 
up that composite figure, the Ameri- 
can farmer. His well-being is a na- 
tional problem, economic and poli- 
tical, becoming ever more important 
over the past 30 years and never 
more so than now. 

To prosper, even to stay solvent, 
the farmer depends upon the ability 
of the American consumer to buy 
food in high quantity, quality and 
variety. Conversely, the U. S. living 
standard is inseparably linked with 
the farmer’s income. His products 
account for 25 per cent of all U.S. 
exports; his ledgers reflect the state 
of the world market, and our coun- 
try’s place in it. And since the prices 
he gets for his wheat and many other 
products are largely determined by 
action of Congress, he tends to look 
upon his vote as the sheath of his 
economic nerve. 


The nub of our farm policy, over 
the past two decades, has been the 
price support program to control 
production. 

It was started in 1933 to help raise 
farm prices and income from depres- 
sion lows. Some control of produc- 
tion had to be instituted to this end. 
Parity—a ratio between the price the 
farmer gets for a commodity and his 
costs in producing it—-with 1910-14 
as the base period—was accepted as 
the goal. During the first eight years 
of this program, supports were gen- 
erally well below the more recent 90 
per cent of parity figure adopted dur- 
ing World War II as an incentive to 
farmers to achieve all-out produc- 
tion. 

Demand was strong enough during 
World War II, as well as in the early 
postwar years, to bring prices above 
the support level. So the program 
served mainly as a measure of stand- 
by protection. But the past two or 
three years have brought a return of 
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surpluses, and the 90 per cent sup- 
port again has come into play. 

It is this price support idea, in its 
present form, around which contro- 
versy has surged ever since Secretary 
Benson took office. On this issue our 
farmers are sharply divided both as 
individuals and as members of such 
organizations as the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, 
and the Farmers Union. 


Some want the government to con- 
tinue shoring up prices at 90 per cent 
of parity or close to it. They argue 
that this process has become a perm- 
anent fixture of our farm economy; 
that to remove it, revise it drasti- 
cally, or even tinker with it would 
tear down an intricate economic ma- 
chine that has, on the whole, func- 
tioned successfully and rescued our 
farm population from the insecurity 
which plagued it before and during 
the great depression. 

Others are worried about the re- 
strictions inflexible price patterns 
impose upon the rights to produce 
and sell. They would like pricing to 
be left up to the supply and demand 
forces of the “natural” market, dur- 
ing reasonably normal times, while 
the government keeps in reserve vari- 
ous emergency measures to be in- 
voked when slumps impend. They 
assert further that the price support 
is, at best, an imperfect mechanism 
for regulating output; they point out 
that, when it is accompanied by the 
related device of cutting acreage by 
allotment, the cotton grower, for ex- 
ample, may plant fewer acres, but 
work them more intensively, using 
more fertilizer and insecticide, and 
by this means maintain output vir- 
tually as high as if no reduction in 
acreage had been in effect. 

Still others are concerned about 
the loss of foreign outlets, claiming 
that the rigid price support structure 
is taking the American farmer out of 
the world market. 

The Truman Administration fav- 
ored high price supports which the 
Eisenhower Administration, under 
existing law, is bound to carry out 
through 1954 at 90 per cent of parity 
for the basic crops of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, corn, peanuts and rice, with 
some others also supported at speci- 


SEEKS A MIDDLE COURSE 


By 0. B. JESNESS 


fic levels. The decisive question, 
therefore, is what is going to happen 
when this legislation lapses? 

It is against this background that 
Secretary Benson’s general state- 
ment of policy, set forth last Febru- 
ary, acquires special significance. He 
then warned against “undue concen- 
tration of government power.” He 
also declared that “price supports 
should provide insurance against 
disaster to the farm producing plant 
and help to stabilize national food 
supplies.” He said, further, that we 
should avoid the kind of price sup- 
ports that hinder shifts in output 
that could bring supply and demand 
into closer balance, and which en- 
courage “uneconomic production” 
that results in “continuing heavy 
surpluses and subsidies.” 

With this pronouncement, the 
tumult began. Proponents of the 
current price support system recog- 
nized that the Secretary had spot- 
lighted its vulnerable points. It 
seemed obvious that, if his views 
were to prevail, the days of the fixed 
mandatory price support were num- 
bered. His use of the word “disaster” 
was cited often as indicating an in- 
tent not to aid agriculture until it 
was well along the road to ruin. 
While this extreme interpretation of 
his approach was hardly justified, it 
has been wielded tellingly by his 
foes. 

It is often asserted that it was the 
Secretary’s political innocence which 
prompted all this clamor over the 
future of price supports. This may 
be true, within limits. Yet it is hard 
to see how he or anybody else could 
have taken a stand on such an urgent 
and fundamental issue without in- 
viting controversy. 

His position has been made more 
difficult by the 6.4 per cent decline of 
farm prices during the first ten 
months of 1953 with no correspond- 
ing slide in operating costs. Al- 
though this descent was 4.6 per cent 
less than that of 1952, the reaction 
of many farmers goes beyond statis- 
tical comparison. Their attitudes 
are colored by fear of a return to 
depression depths, when corn went 
begging at a nickel a bushel, a psy- 
chology which pervades many farm 
sectors even though today’s under- 
lying economic conditions differ pro- 
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Dr. Jesness, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 


University of Minnesota, since 
1928, has written extensively 
about national farm problems 


foundly from those in the early 
1930’s. In any event, many politi- 
cians, including not a few Republi- 
can members of Congress, seem to 
be very conscious of the strong poli- 
tical appeal exerted by the program 
of price supports, and discord over 
this question is rising in G.O.P. 
ranks. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
proposing its own new policy to go 
into effect after 1954. It is not likely, 
when fully spelled out, to include an 
indefinite extension of the current 
price support apparatus, but rather 
to recommend a middle course, a 
more elastic “sliding scale” arrange- 
ment of price supports. The aim 
here is to enable the farmer to adjust 
more flexibly to market shifts while 
safeguarding him against too sharp a 
drop in earnings by setting a series 
of price “floors,” lower than at pres- 
ent. However, with congressional 
elections just over the horizon, some 
senators and representatives may 
feel that ballot-box considerations 
rule out attempts to modify the pres- 
ent procedure and will prefer to ex- 
tend it for another two or three years. 

Meantime, Secretary Benson, in 
his efforts to expand agricultural 
markets for 1954, faces a double di- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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FOR BUSINESS: 


SUPPORT, NOT SPOON-FEEDING 


By SINCLAIR WEEKS 


Secretary of Commerce 


‘Tee Commerce Department in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration aims to foster business rather than to 
spoon-feed business against its wishes. 

The thinking of former years in Washington seemed 
to be government in control—running too many enter- 
prises in competition with private industry, telling 
business too much how to run its own affairs—veer- 
ing away from private competitive enterprise toward 
socialistic schemes. 

Today the idea is government in support—clearing 
away obstacles to business progress—stepping into the 
picture to encourage and help business and by doing 
those necessary things in emergency and normal times 
which private enterprise is unable or unwilling to do. 

In order to do its job more effectively, the Commerce 
Department first set up study groups to recommend 
policies to meet modern conditions and then reorgan- 
ized to carry out those policies efficiently, swiftly and 
with less personnel and expense. The working force 
has been reduced by 8,421, or more than 16 per cent, 
and the appropriations in the inherited budget reduced 
by $272,000,000, a cut of 24 per cent. 


The Department took the government out of compe- 
tition with private enterprise by selling for $12,000,000 
the Federal Barge Lines which in 12 out of the past 14 
years had lost money. 

The Department removed approximately 50 controls 
on materials and production. 

It has established a new Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration to plan industrial defense mobili- 
zation and to provide an exchange where private indus- 
try and government can swap information and ideas 
on problems affecting business. In this manner busi- 
ness opinion is channeled directly to the appropriate 
places in government. 

The Department, in cooperation with the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Department of Defense and 
Atomic Energy Commission, is blueprinting industry’s 
role in the event of military. erisis:. Itoperates the De- 
fense Materials System so as to provide defense 
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materials with the least dislocation to the civilian 
economy. 

The chief purpose of the Department is to foster, 
promote and develop business—of all sizes. 

But small businesses in particular find aid in the 
solution of their special problems in the wealth of 
facts gathered by the Department and in the many 
business services provided by our Offices of Distribu- 
tion, Technical Services and Business Economics and 
other agencies. 


For example, most small concerns are unable to 
maintain research facilities. It is our aim to make the 
fruits of Department research more readily available. 
Census data provide expert knowledge as to best loca- 
tions, population trends, marketing possibilities, hous- 
ing developments, etc. Information is given on scien- 
tific developments and international markets. 

Explanations aré made of economic indices and 
other guidance is given. 

A special Office of Small Business in the BDSA 
maintains liaison with the Small Business Administra- 
tion to expedite the jcint services to small business. 

The Department’s 33 field offices and 875 local co- 
operating chambers of commerce and trade groups 
have staff experts and printed information designed to 
help local business of every size. 

BDSA experts, by studying and recommending revi- 
sions in tax laws, distributivn legislation, and other 
matters, are getting at the roots of situations that cause 
hardship and failure to business. 

Preventive measures as well as cures are ways Com- 
merce believes business troubles can be eased. Business 
boondoggles even at best are rather ineffectual make- 
shifts. 

Creation of conditions for healthy business is the 
wiser way to business success and expansion. 

The Department recently established a Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, grouping together all agencies con- 
cerned with foreign trade and investment. Even before 
the Randall Commission recommends broad new ap- 
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proaches to stimulate two-way trade, the BFC is utiliz- 
ing means at hand to expand foreign commerce. 

Available to importers and exporters are services on 
foreign tariff, trade control, fereign commercial laws 
and taxes, trade lists and reports on foreign firms, trade 
leads, basic statistics, export control operations, etc. 

Special attention is directed to stimulate trade with 
Latin America through publication of sizable reports 
on respective countries. Upon receipt of our latest, 
“Investment in Colombia,” a business executive wrote: 
“This report gave me twice as much information in two 
hours of reading as two years of investigation through 
other channels.” 

The Department, through its Maritime Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Public Roads and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, is promoting transportation facilities. 
The list of specific areas of construction, control, safety, 
education, introduction of technical devices and pro- 
cedures and other progressive steps by these great 
operative agencies would be too long for this article. 

As a measure of efficiency, economy and reliance on 
the enterprise of private business, the Department is 
studying what should be modern government’s role in 
the field of land, air and sea transportation. A basic 
principle held by the new Administration in Commerce 
is that government should withdraw. from the transpor- 
tation business except to the extent required by na- 
tional security needs and those promotional activities 
and reasonable regulatory processes that can be clearly 
justified as responsibilities of the federal government. 


New steps have been taken to encourage the entry 
of private financing into such fields as the construction 
of ocean-gcing merchant vessels. Certain functions 
previously carried on by the government in aviation 
development have been turned over to private indus- 
try and local authorities. 

At the same time, new studies are being carried on 
to determine clearly the basic needs of the nation for 
shipping, aviation and highway transportation for na- 
tional defense. Close cooperation is being maintained 
with the industries concerned. 

Production is continuing on the Mariner ships, the 
largest and fastest class of freighters in the world. 
Restrictions, except those designed to keep ships out 
of communist control or trade, have been lifted for 
American shipyards building for foreign accounts. 

New developments in air navigation aids have 
been achieved, working in cooperation with private 
industry. 

No brief summary can fully describe the scope of 
the many activities by Commerce to foster business and 
thereby to benefit investors, managers, workers, cus- 
tomers and others favorably affected by business 
prosperity. 

To some there may seem to be little that is spec- 
tacular in a set of statistics or reports on commercial 
construction, imports from Canada, rate of births, new 
patents, weather forecasts, geodetic surveys, scientific 
developments and gross national product. 

But these raw materials of knowledge can be 
digested and used by the public to discover new ways 
to create new business and new jobs, to foresee pros- 
perity prospects and in hundreds of ways to make 
Americans better informed as to situations which can 
be vital to their well-being. 

Commerce not only keeps the nation’s diary but in 
its massive accurnulation of facts and figures offers the 
nearest thing to a trustworthy crystal ball in which 
the informed and the wise can at least see an outline 
of tomorrow, based on what is known about yesterday 
and today. END 
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COMMERCE 


SPECIALISTS 


SHAPE 


COMMERCE 


FUTURE 


By ARTHUR E. BURNS 


THE widely publicized bobbles of 
Sinclair Weeks have left the unfor- 
tunate public impression that the 
Administration’s Secretary of Com- 
merce is something of a wild bull let 
loose in the china shop. 

The fact is, however, that aside 
from the much headlined mistakes, 
Secretary Weeks has done more in 
his first year of office to strengthen 
the Department of Commerce—and 
lay the groundwork for rebuilding it 
toward important stature—than his 
predecessors accomplished in the 
previous 20 years. 

Congress created the Department 
of Commerce in 1903 to “foster, pro- 
mote and develop the foreign and 
domestic commerce; mining, manu- 
facturing, shipping and fishery in- 
dustry; and the transportation facil- 
ities in the United States.” 

The Department flourished into 
maximum national usefulness and 
importance under Secretary Herbert 
Hoover. Beginning in 1933, the 
Democratic administrations, with 
their deep-seated suspicion of any- 
thing having to do with Hoover or 
business, generally hamstrung the 
Department of Commerce with its 
potential value to the nation. 

At the time the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration moved in, the Com- 
merce Department, despite its 50,000 
personnel, was permitted to do little 
to “foster, promote and develop” 
domestic commerce, and even less to 
stimulate foreign commerce; it had 
nothing to do with fisheries; and was 
only one of tenjor so agencies with a 
hand in transportation. 
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Dr. Burns is dean of the School of Government, George W 
University, coauthor of “Modern Economics,” and a writer and con- 
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ashington 


sultant on trade and economic problems 


In naming Mr. Weeks as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, President Eisen- 
hower chose a man who, unlike his 
predecessors of two decades—includ- 
ing a social worker, an expert in agri- 
culture, and businessmen. politically 
and philosophically closely identi- 
fied with the New and Fair Deals— 
was representative of the American 
business community in its attitude 
that there should be less, not more, 
federal intervention in industry and 
commerce; more, and not less, busi- 
nesslike methods in the operations 
of government. 


Just as the New Deal and Fair 
Deal had been suspicious of business, 
business hac. been suspicious of the 
government, and of the people work- 
ing for the government. Secretary 
Weeks, reflecting this viewpoint, got 
himself off to a bad start by announc- 
ing that he would demand a day’s 
work for a day’s pay from the em- 
ployes of the Commerce Department. 
This comment, with its innuendo that 
Commerce employes had not been 
turning in a full day’s work, was 
hardly one to win the confidence of 
his employes. 

Secretary Weeks’ suspicion of the 
career workers was so strong that he 
largely ignored the able and capable 
“old pros” in the Department who 
understood the complex workings of 
government. Instead, the Secretary 
leaned heavily on the advice of his 
“new team’’ of businessmen, most of 
whom, like Mr. Weeks himself, had 
little experience in government op- 


erations, and mistakenly believed 
that government business could be 
conducted like ordinary business 
through quick decisions and action. 

Thus, in following up the Republi- 
can campaign pledge to reduce the 
size of big government, Mr. Weeks 
moved swiftly to cut the Commerce 
Department’s payroll by 8,000, or 16 
per cent. Even skillfully handled, re- 
ductions in force and internal re- 
organization in government cause 
the bureaucratic engine to sputter. 
The reduction in force at Commerce 
was not skillfully handled—the ad- 
vice of the Department’s old hands 
in such matters was disregarded—so 
that the resulting dislocation was 
sharp and severe. 

Secretary Weeks started out with 
the essentially correct view that 
Commerce was overstaffed, but his 
reduction in force went too fast. 

One of the early problems the new 
Secretary had to meet was reducing 
the size of National Production 
Authority — set up during the 
Korean conflict to handle materials 
controls—from 1,300 personnel to 
400. Here, Mr. Weeks, acting on the 
counsel of a new assistant secretary, 
paid scant attention to the Civil 
Service rights of the careerists. Be- 
fore this controversy was ended, the 
Commerce Department had to rein- 
state 200 workers it had originally 
dismissed and remove 200 others, a 
needless dispute which cost Mr. 
Weeks heavily in time to straighten 
out, and cost the Department heavily 
in lowered morale. The issue cost 
the taxpayers something, too, since 
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little was done in this sector of Com- 
merce while the controversy raged. 

Over the course of the year, Mr. 
Weeks has learned that government 
career workers do know something 
about the business of running the 
government and that there is excel- 
lent leadership personnel among 
them. He has brought many able 
“bureaucrats” into his “team,” mak- 
ing for a smoother running, more 
efficient operation. 

Secretary Weeks’ most spectacular 
blooper was his hasty decision to fire 
Dr. Allen V. Astin as director of the 
National Bureau of Standards in the 
midst of a controversy over the 
worthiness of a battery additive. The 
Bureau had found the additive value- 
less; the maker of the additive chal- 
lenged the finding, in part on the 
ground that the government was in- 
terfering in free enterprise. 

Surprisingly, Secretary Weeks 
jumped into the fray by dismissing 
Dr. Astin. Mr. Weeks took the posi- 
tion, consistent with his personal 
philosophy that the less government 
interference in business the better, 
that the battery additive had passed 
the “play of the market test.” There- 
fore, if the customers were satisfied, 
and not being injured by the prod- 
uct, why should a government 
agency get into the act? 

Again, Mr. Weeks showed an un- 
familiarity with the inner workings 
of bureaucracy. He did not seem to 
realize that in firing Dr. Astin he was 
attacking the integrity of all govern- 
ment scientists. The outcry of scien- 
tists inside and outside the govern- 
ment, and the counsel of wiser heads, 
persuaded him to withdraw his 
ouster order. 

It was soon after this incident that 
the Assistant Secretary who had 
been Mr. Weeks’ chief adviser in the 
Astin affair and in the NPA reduc- 
tions in force left government to re- 
turn to his business. Assistant Sec- 
retary James Worthy, who had 
joined the “‘new team” out of Sears 
Roebuck, moved up as Mr. Weeks’ 
key lieutenant on management and 
personnel. Events since have proved 
that the “team” could move both 
quietly and forward. 

The sensational row over the bat- 
tery additive obscured an important 
change in the operations of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards—a 
change wrongly interpreted as pun- 
ishment of Dr. Astin. The Adminis- 
tration ordered a shift of all military 
research and testing from the Bureau 
to the Department of Defense, where 
such activity belonged. Administra- 
tively, it was a good move, and 
should have been done long ago. 

So Secretary Weeks made mis- 
takes, but the indications are that he 
learned from his mistakes. He failed, 
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for example, to put up an early and 


vigorous fight to save the business 


| and other censuses when the econ- 


omy-bent Ejighty-third Congress 
slashed the appropriation for his 
Census Bureau. Since, however, he 
has put an Intensive Review Commit- 
tee to work analyzing the Bureau’s 
operations and potential. As a result, 
it now appears the Census Bureau 
will be expanded so that it will pro- 
vide better service to business‘and to 
the country than ever before. 

What hasn’t been generally real- 
ized is that Mr. Weeks has been un- 
dertaking the same critical approach 
to other fields under the wing of the 
Commerce Department. Specialists 
in management engineering are look- 
ing into civil aviation, transporta- 
| tion, weather, and other activities of 
| the Department. The Hoover Com- 
| mission’s reorganization recommen- 
dations are being brought up to date 
| with the aim of rebuilding the De- 
| partment. 

Biggest stride forward made by 
Secretary Weeks has been in re- 
organizing the Department’s foreign 
commerce setup. Under Secretary 
Hoover, the Commerce Department 
had played an important role in the 
development of U. S. foreign trade. 
This role ended soon after 1933. The 
consular service was shifted to the 
State Department, and the Com- 
merce Department was so emascu- 
| lated that it could scarcely keep up 

with the need for adequate trade sta- 
| tistics and other information useful 
to business. 

During and after World War Il a 
| series of new agencies was set up to 

deal with foreign trade, and ma- 
| terials controls were placed outside 
| of Commerce. In the end, the rem- 
nants of these special agencies were 
given over to the Commerce Depart- 
ment and formed into a weak unit 
dubbed the Office of International 
Trade, whose services were impaired 
by the division of authority over 
foreign trade still left with other 
agencies. 

Secretary Weeks has put new life 
into the Office of International 
Trade. First, he renamed the unit 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Then he slimmed it down, and gave 
it a revitalizing mission. Its plans 
are ambitious. Foreign trade pro- 
motion is scheduled for tremendous 
expansion, especially in Latin 
America. American investment over- 
seas will be encouraged. Efforts will 
be made to provide American busi- 
nessmen and investors with a wide 
| variety of statistical and informa- 
| tional services. 
| This renewed emphasis on foreign 
| trade and investment fits into the 





Administration’s “trade, not aid” 
thinking. It means a broadening of 





Commerce Department activities, 
and looks to the ultimate reduction 
in American grants-in-aid to foreign 
countries. To this end, the Com- 
rmerce Department is preparing to as- 
sume a major part in the Administra- 
tion’s “decreasing reliance” program. 

Aware that decreasing aid to the 
free nations;must be succeeded by 
increasing trade, the Administration 
intends to help Western Europe find 
other markets for its goods to ease 
the mounting pressure for trade with 
Iron Curtain countries. Commerce 
could provide the leadership for such 
a program. 

This year, too, the Commerce De- 
partment can be expected to start 
making use of its Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, or 
what’s left over from the staff- 
reduced National Production Au- 
thority. This unit is supposed to be 
a stand-by, in case of a new emer- 
gency, to be mushroomed into a ma- 
terials controls agency. However, 
Secretary Weeks has given it little, if 
any, peacetime function. There’s a 
possibility, though, that, having 
made progress on other problems 
which he has considered more press- 
ing, Secretary Weeks will utilize the 
Business and Defense Services as an 
information gathering and distribu- 
tion center for small business. 

During the past year, Secretary 
Weeks demonstrated that the De- 
partment of Commerce, and not 
solely the Department of Labor, had 
an interest in management-labor re- 
lations. On at least two occasions, he 
joined the Secretary of Labor in 
seeking to end major industrial dis- 
putes. Secretary Weeks also took 
the position that he was spokesman 
for business in government when in- 
sisting that his views be given con- 
sideration in any proposed revision 
of the ‘Taft-Hartley management- 
labor relations act. More on this 
score is certain to be heard from Mr. 
Weeks in 1954. 

Secretary Weeks can be expected 
to try to bring now-scattered activ- 
ities—such as fisheries, under In- 
terior Department—back in the orbit 
of the Commerce Department where 
they belong. Just how far he will get 
in integrating all transportation 
agencies, sprinkled through the 
structure of government, into his 
own agency is conjectural. Pressures 
of vested interests and politics are 
involved in any such consolidation 
move, and the final answer will have 
to come from Congress. 

For the Department of Commerce 
under the new Administration, 1953 
was devoted chiefly to planning, pre- 
paring, and laying the groundwork 
for expansion; 1954 will be primarily 
given over to bringing these plans 
and beginnings into fruition. END 
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1. Why tie up huge capital in 


purchase of your trucks? Let Hertz 
buy them! Use your capital for other 


company needs. 


zi ee TR er sas Be 
sealer SNE 


whenever you need them... as 
as you need them. 








4. Trucks engineered to suit you. 
For your exact needs, Hertz engineers 
your trucks to proper specifications, 
Paints them to look as your own, 





7. For rush periods or peok loads, 
Hertz can supply you with extra trucks 


NOW! Get all the benefits of truck 
ownership...without capital investment! 





the 2. if you now have trucks Hertz 
will buy them at mutually agreed 
prices... and lease them to you. If 
your trucks are too old, Hertz will 


furnish new ones. 








etc.—everything but the driver. 


long 2 
only one bill from Hertz. 


HERTZ TRUCK-LEASE SERVICE is 
most flexible. To suit your needs, you may 
accept all or part of the above benefits or, 
if you prefer others, Hertz will provide 
them also. 

Hertz serves every type of business. 
Among Hertz customers are manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, distributors, retailers. . . 
restaurants, laundries, cleaners, depart- 
ment stores, grocers, specialty shops, etc. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H" for your nearest Hertz station. 
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5. We supply gasoline, oil —all nec- 
essary accessories: tires, anti-freeze, 


8. You save bookkeeping expense. 
Instead of many individual bills 
for hundreds of items... you get 


3. Hertz maintains all trucks. We 
garage them, wash them, repair them, 
keep them always in top condition 
for daily dependable service, 


6. Insurance furnished also for your 
protection. Policies drawn to your 
satisfaction, through your agent or 

broker, if you prefer. 


9. With Hertz Truck Lease Service 
your trucks are always in excellent 
condition, clean, smart-looking ... add 
prestige to your company. 


Hertz—the world’s largest truck and pas- 
senger car rental organization—has a 30- 
year record of customer satisfaction. You 
will find it pays to lease or rent trucks from 
Hertz. For folder giving complete infor- 
mation call your local Hertz station or 
write or phone Hertz Truck-Rental Sys- 
tem, Dept. F14, 218 South Wabash Av- 
enue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 
9-5165. No obligation, of course. 


HERTZ Jruck-Rental SYSTEM 
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LABOR 


IS NOT A CLASS APART 


By JAMES P. MITCHELL 


Secretary of Labor 


Tx Department of Labor has its duties set only in 
general terms. The Act of Congress establishing the 
Department 40 years ago assigned to it the responsi- 
bility to “foster, promote and develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States.” 

It is my firm belief that the Department must, as 
the first Secretary of Labor stated, discharge its statu- 
tory responsibilities “in harmony with the welfare of 
all industrial classes and all legitimate interests, and 
by methods tending to foster industrial peace.” 

The concept of fairness toward every segment of the 
economy which Secretary Wilson enunciated 40 years 
ago will be the policy of the Department of Labor 
while I am Secretary. 

The welfare of wage earners can and must be pro- 
moted with due regard for the national general interest. 
Labor is not a class apart. Workers have interests, 
needs and aspirations as part of the American public 
as well as in their role as wage earners. Since workers 
and their families comprise the overwhelming majority 
of our population, their personal welfare and the wel- 
fare of the nation are frequently—but not always— 
promoted or impaired by the same developments. 

Workers’ interests as individuals and as members of 
the public usually do not conflict, but when they do, 
workers and the Labor Department both must put the 
national welfare first. It does labor no good to promote 
its own interests and wreck the American economy of 
which it is a vital and integral part 

Wage earners and the Department of Labor both 
have the intelligence to recognize this fact and the good 
sense and statesmanship to make their decisions in the 
light of this overriding consideration. Consequently, 
the Department of Labor can actively promote the 
legitimate interests of labor and still be fair to other 
important groups and to the general public. 

I have approached my task as Secretary of Labor 
with an open mind. For some years I have been 
familiar with the work of the Department. I do not 
think that everything the Department has done during 
that period has been right. Neither was everything 

that has been done wrong. 

In the belief that reconsideration of past policies is 
essential to progress, I am carefully reviewing all the 
programs and operations of the Department and mak- 
ing changes where changes are needed. Nothing that 
has been done in the past will be considered sacrosanct, 
nor will anything that has previously been done be 
discontinued without fair consideration. 

We shall change the method of doing some things, 
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and have already taken steps to improve our adminis- 
trative machinery. We shall change the emphasis and 
direction of some of our programs, and have already 
considered some changes which will have this result. 

During past years, the assistant secretaries of the 
Department of Labor did not have direct supervision 
over the programs and bureaus of the Department. A 
few months after this Administration took office, my 
predecessor gave the assistant secretaries authority to 
supervise and direct the operations of the various 
bureaus. 

The results of this experiment are being carefully 
watched. We are considering whether it would be 
better to delegate responsibility to the assistant secre- 
taries in substantive fields and have them supervise 
bureaus on a functional basis, or whether it is better 
to continue the present organization on a line basis. 
One thing is already clear, however—the decision made 
by this Administration to give assistant secretaries of 
labor, appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, authority to supervise departmental pro- 
grams directly is fundamentally sound. 


The Department’s legislative programs are pri- 
marily in the fields of industrial relations, employment 
security, and minimum wages. We are working toward 
early amendment of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. The goal of our changes will be to provide 
maximum encouragement of collective bargaining, 
peaceful relations between labor and management, and 
a minimum of government intervention in labor rela- 
tions. 

The Department of Labor has undertaken a national 
study of the federal-state unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. In cooperation with the state employment security 
agencies, the Department has studied how unemploy- 
ment insurance beneficiaries are getting along on the 
present scale of benefits paid them. 

We are also recommending extension of the unem- 
ployment insurance system to a substantial number 
of workers not now covered by it, including both those 
working for small employers and federal employes. 

The value of the Wage and Hour Law as a floor 
under our economy is recognized. We are determined 
that this statute shall be used to give protection to the 
widest practicable segment of our economy. It is there- 
fore recommended that the coverage under the statute 
be extended to bring its benefits to more workers. 

We have also recommended that the minimum wage 
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fixed in the statute be kept at a level consistint with 
economic conditions and the size of the work force it 
covers. lt is futile to have a wage law which provides 
an ever higher minimum wage for an ever smaller 
number of persons. It is also useless to have a law 
which purportedly covers so many people yet really 
provides protection for very few. Between these two 
extremes, we shall steer our course. 

The Department will use its resources to the maxi- 
mum to promote employment opportunities for those 
able, willing and seeking to work. While recognizing 
that the economic health of communities depends pri- 
marily upon local effort, the Department’s Bureau of 
Employment Security will assist communities in de- 
veloping employment opportunities for their workers. 

We shall seek to promote, through the International 
Labor Organization, higher standards of living in other 
nations, to promote a better way of life for persons 
in other lands, to eliminate the poverty on which com- 
munism breeds, and to eradicate the unfair competition 
of substandard working conditions in the world market. 

The Labor Department will also seek to promote 
peace through support of the American foreign policy, 
by assisting the Administration in taking into account 
the aspirations of workers in developing policy, and 
by encouraging labor’s support for our country’s 
foreign policy objectives. The government’s technical 
assistance and exchange-of-persons programs will pro- 
mote better understanding and better relations between 
workers in the United States and in other lands. 

Through its Office of Manpower Administration and 
Bureau of Employment Security, the Department will 
assist agencies of government, labor and management 
in developing a voluntary manpower program to deal 
with problems of partial or full mobilization. The 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security will also seek to expand the group of 
skilled workers available for peace or national defense. 

The Department of Labor will assist the states in 
rendering the maximum service through their employ- 
ment security offices to youth, older workers, veterans, 
physically handicapped, and other groups. 

Our Bureau of Labor Standards will promote and 
encourage high levels of labor standards through fed- 
eral and state legislation. Most important, however, 
the Labor Department will encourage improvement of 
the living standards and working conditions of all 
Americans by assisting, encouraging, and inspiring 
people to help themselves. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards and the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor will assist the 
states in developing measures which will provide pro- 
tection against occupational accidents, and special pro- 
tection to women and youth who are in employment. 

Through the various facilities of the Department— 
especially the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of 
Employment Security, and Women’s Bureau—we shall 
assemble, analyze, and publish the greatest possible 
amount of reliable and unbiased economic data, so 
essential to planning and policymaking by employers, 
labor, and the government. 

These are some of our goals as we look ahead. The 
Labor Department seeks to increase and to improve 
its service to the nation, the states, the communities, 
labor, management, and the public. We are determined 
to do well the job assigned to us by the President and 
the Congress. 

The Department of Labor has a great opportunity 
for devoted public service. Aware of ovr responsibil- 
ities to the taxpayers whose money we spend and to 
all the people whom we must serve, we shall attempt 
to give the greatest possible service to the greatest 
possible number of people. END 
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An analytical view of 


LA B oO Ry 


LABOR 
POLICY 
SHOULD 
BE 


IMPARTIAL 


By CLARK KERR 


THE Secretary of Labor, any Sec- 
retary of Labor—whether Martin 
Durkin or James Mitchell or the 
man after him—has perhaps the least 
enviable position in the Cabinet; and 
there is little he can do about it. The 
problems are inherent in the posi- 
tion. 

The Secretary of Labor, no matter 
how good he is (and Mr. Durkin and 
Mr. Mitchell are both able, experi- 
enced men and both, incidentally, 
developed excellent internal staff 
relations), is certain to have less 
power and to be subject to more in- 
evitable criticism than any other 
Cabinet officer. No evaluation of the 
Department of Labor during the first 
year of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion can fairly be set forth without 
emphasizing the basic dilemmas 
which confront any man and either 
party when in power, but particu- 
larly the Republican party. 

First among these dilemmas is the 
question: 

To be partial or not to be partial. 

The Act setting up the Depart- 
ment of Labor was signed by Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft on March 
4, 1913. The Department was created 
explicitly to further the interests of 
workers. The Act read: “The pur- 
pose of the Department of Labor 
shall be to foster, promote and de- 
velop the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, to improve 
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Dr. Kerr is chancellor at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 
He is former director of the uni- 
versity’s Institute of Industrial 


Relations, and has served on 
presidential fact-finding boards 


their working conditions, and to ad- 
vance their opportunities for profit- 
able employment.” This purpose did 
not cause so much trouble in 1913 be- 
cause then workers were largely un- 
organized and by the “labor prob- 
lem” we then meant mostly the need 
for protection from exploitation of 
women, of children, of immigrants, 
of other groups whose members were 
subject to economic abuses. 

But the “labor problem” today 
is quite different. It is the myriad re- 
lationships between well organized 
workers, and employers who in turn 
are better organized. It is economic 
strikes and political controversies 
over legislation in which organized 
workers and organized employers 
are ranged against each other. The 
problem is to reconcile these essen- 
tial interests with each other and 
with the public interest. 

Yet how can the Department of 
Labor mediate among these interests 
when by law it is designed to foster 
the welfare of one of them? 

The answer might be an easy one 
—and that is to ignore the law and 
become impartial, except for an im- 
portant political reality. 

This reality is that organized labor 
is a powerful force and deserves 
Cabinet recognition just as much as 
does agriculture through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Any President 
in our democracy needs easy access 


to the leadership of organized labor 
and one way is through the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

A Republican President has a spe- 
cial problem because he is less likely 
to be popular with the unions than a 
Democratic one and to have less 
ready direct access to their leaders. 
Thus he is more likely to need an 
official link with them. It is signifi- 
cant that it was not President Roose- 
velt or President Truman but rather 
President Eisenhower who chose a 
Secretary of Labor from the ranks of 
organized labor; and that the last 
unionist in the Cabinet before Mr. 
Durkin (Secretary Doak) was ap- 
pointed by President Hoover. 

Thus the dilemma. If the Secre- 
tary of Labor is partial, he is at- 
tacked for using public position to 
the advantage of special interests. If 
he is impartial, he is attacked for los- 
ing the support of organized labor for 
the Administration he serves. 

A possible road out of this di- 
lemma has been suggested. This is 
to retain the present Department of 
Labor with minimal administrative 
functions (International Labor Af- 
fairs, the Women’s Bureau, Appren- 
ticeship, and so forth) so that there 
might be an American counterpart of 
the “minister without portfolio.” 
The Secretary of Labor would be 
organized labor’s spokesman in the 
Cabinet. But a new Department of 
Labor and Management Relations 
would also be established (there was 
a Department of Commerce and 
Labor from 1903 to 1913) to handle 
those delicate areas where labor, in- 
dustry and public interests meet. 
The Secretary of the first department 
would be a partisan “political” ap- 
pointee; and of the second a non- 
partisan administrator. 

However, this proposal does not 
solve the current problem. Probably 
the better of the two actual alterna- 
tives is to be impartial, and those 
agencies of the Department which 
have perhaps the best general accep- 
tance are those which have moved 
into a “neutral” position. For ex- 
ample, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has separate Labor and Manage- 
ment Advisory Committees (and its 
Consumers’ Price Index is better re- 
ceived than at any time since it be- 
came a basis “or wage adjustments) 
and the Bureau of Employment 
Security has a tripartite Advisory 
Council. 

Equally puzzling is the question: 

To be important or to be unim- 
portant. 

This central problem of the De- 
partment of Labor is related to the 
first. It is something of an exaggera- 
tion to say, as the current phrase has 
it, that “the Secretary of Labor is 
the only bureau chief in the Cabi- 
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net.” The fact is that the Depari- 
ment of Labor has very few func- 
tions. Most of the federal work re- 
lating to the modern “labor problem” 
is handled by agencies outside the 
Department. The Conciliation Serv- 
ice was taken out of the Department 
of Labor because of the claim that 
the Department was not neutral. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
and the National Mediation Board 
(for the -railroad industry) were 
never in it. 

Partisanship has meant impo- 
tency. Only by becoming more im- 
partial can the Department hope to 
become more potent. This is a hard 
choice for the unions to make be- 
cause they want a more effective De- 
partment and yet they want the De- 
partment to be spokesman for labor. 
An impartial Department of Labor 
would, of course, be easier for labor 
to accept if the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Agri- 
culture were also impartial in their 
respective fields. These latter de- 
partments, however, do not face the 
same problems. Thus it is easier for 
them to be partial and still retain 
great power. 


It is probably unwise to have too 
many agencies reporting directly to 
the President, as the Hoover Com- 
mission has contended. While these 
separate agencies understandably 
prize their independence, an ineffi- 
cient administrative situation is 
created. It was as a result of a Hoover 
Commission recommendation (the 
Commission described the Depart- 
ment as “denuded’’) that the Bureau 
of Employment Security was placed 
under the Department of Labor. The 
Department certainly should gather 
within it the major agencies in the 
labor field. This would make for 
much more effective administration 
and centralization of responsibility. 

The Secretary of Labor should 
also take over many of the tasks per- 
formed by John Steelman in recent 
years. Some labor matters will still 
have to go beyond the level of the 
Secretary of Labor to the White 
House (such as certain national 
emergency strikes) and there will 
probably always have to be an expert 
there to help the President handle 
them. But under the Steelman 
regime almost everything of impor- 
tance went there and the Secretary 
of Labor was completely by-passed. 
This was difficult for the Secretary of 
Labor and further loaded down an 
already enormously overloaded 
White House. 

Apparently President Eisenhower 
desires to make fuller use of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, but the past year 
has been such a quiet one on the 
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Solve your 54 


cash problem 


RIGHT NOW 


Whether your requirements are 


$25,000 or Millions... Whether your 


need 1s for months or years 


L there were times last year when 
your company was at an operating disad- 
vantage because you lacked adequate 
cash working capital . . . or if the year 
ended with you and your associates 
having postponed desirable capital expen- 


ditures because you lacked positive 
assurance of continuing lines of credit... 
ComMERcIAL CrepitT would like to show 
you how these conditions can be remedied 


for the new year. 


The proposal we make should provide 
a way to more cash than may have been 
available from your usual borrowing 
sources. These increased funds will be 
available on a continuing basis. They 
will not require any dilution of ownership 
or mortgaging of future profits. 

CommerciaL Crepit’s method is effi- 
cient and economical because you can 


expand or reduce the amount of cash 
used as your need varies. It is simple, 
direct, can be started quickly (funds 


usually available within 3 to 5 days from 
first contact). It has been tried and ac- 


cepted by American business (our 1953 
advances for working capital purposes 
alone amounted to over 600 Mui tion 
Dotiars). It is free of any preliminary 
costs and our one reasonable charge is a 
tax deductible expense. 

1954 promises to be a challenging year. 
ComMeErciAL CreEpIT would like to work 
with your company in making it a year 
of progress by providing funds for plant 
modernization, new product develop- 
ment, aggressive marketing programs, 
other constructive steps. For prompt 
action write, wire or phone the nearest 
ComMERCIAL CrEpDIT CorPorRATION office 
listed below and say, “Send me informa- 
tion about the plan offered in Nation’s 
Business.” 


BattimoreE 1-—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Los AnGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CreDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 








labor front that the policy has not 
yet met its real tests. 

These, then, are the two great pro- 
cedural problems of the Department 
of Labor. There are also two leading 
current substantive questions. 


1. The Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Taft-Hartley Act as now written is 
on its way out; and this is a good 
thing for two reasons. First, the act 
puts the government too much into 
industrial relations. In a nation 
which prides itself on free manage- 
ment and free unions, we have much 
more government interference in 
labor relations than in any demo- 
cratic, capitalistic, industrialized na- 
tion of the world, with the possible 
exception of Australia. 

Second, the act does not have the 
maximum possible acceptance by 
both management and labor. There 


| is no doubt that a law can be written 


| which will be much less of a political 


issue and which will gain greater 
mutual support, and it is necessary 
that such a law be written to reduce 
the irritation between management 
and labor caused by the current act. 

The Administration, however, 
may have missed a golden opportun- 
ity to rewrite the act, because, with- 
out the support of Senator Taft, cer- 
tain revisions may be more strenu- 
ously fought. On the other hand, it 


| is now easier to place other names on 





| more in keeping with the times. 


the act, and, rightly or wrongly, the 
present names stand in the way of a 
reasonable compromise. 


2. Unemployment Compensation. 
The adequacy of unemployment 
benefits has deteriorated over the 
years. With relatively fixed weekly 
maximum benefits and rising weekly 
wages, benefits have become a pro- 
gressively smaller and smaller pro- 
portion of wages. Thus they are less 
and less of a cushion for unemployed 
workers and for the economy as a 
whole. The Administration has com- 
mitted itself to a more adequate 
social security program but no pro- 
gress has as yet been made. 


Obviously then, the contributions 
which can be made in the labor field 
still lie ahead of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. They include: 


1. The continued “neutralization” 
of the Department of Labor. 


2. The absorption by the Depart- 
ment of the several related functions 
now lying outside of it. 

3. The encouragement of the en- 
actment of a labor-management act 
which will permit the government to 
interfere less and which will guide 
that interference in accordance with 
more mutually acceptable rules. 

4. The development of an unem- 
ployment compensation program 
END 
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A switch to movies sends sales UP, costs DOWN 





for Consolidated Trimming Corporation 


ie a tough buyer’s market, movies offer a 
way to make more sales—and slash selling 
costs, too. Here’s how the Consolidated 
Trimming Corporation, leading decorating 
materials firm, is doing it: 

Actually showing the housewife how she 
can be her own decorator helps to keep 
Consolidated’s Conso® draperies and up- 
holstery trimming moving fast. Women 
demonstrators, therefore, travel throughout 
the country putting on home-decorating 
clinics in department stores. With an eye to 
economy, Consolidated Trimming recently 
wrapped its how-to-do-it story into a com- 
pact, full-color sound movie. 


Sales booster 


Although cost reduction was the primary 
reason for the switch, the company was also 
rewarded with an upsurge in sales. The film 


helps to pull in a receptive audience, glue 
attention to the easy-to-see demonstration, 
and add penetrating power to the selling 
message. 


Movie peys off handsomely 


The movie has made it possible to give 
nearly twice as many clinics every week— 
with a proportionate increase in sales. Less 
help is needed to put on a clinic. And the 
need forcarrying bulky samples is eliminated. 

Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors 
have played a major part in the success of 
this film program. ‘‘ With three clinics a day, 
six days a week, planned around our Pag- 
eants, we can’t afford a breakdown,” says 
David Bernard, Consolidated’s Advertising 
Director. ““And because the projectors are 
‘on the road’ ail the time ... they HAVE to 
stand up, WITHOUT servicing.” It’s the 


exclusive Pageant pre-lubrication that makes 
this outstanding performance possible. 

The fact that both the Pageant Projector 
and speaker are contained within a single, 
lightweight carrying case is another impor- 
tant point with Consolidated Trimming, 
since its demonstrators are women. 


See your Kodak A-V dealer 


This is only one instance of how Koda- 
scope Pageant 16mm. Sound Projectors are 
helping business and industry to increase 
selling power and cut selling costs. To meet 
your most exacting requirements, there are 
six Pageant Sound Projector models, priced 
from $375. Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual 
Dealer for a free demonstration or mail the 
handy coupon for full details. 


Price subject to change without notice. 








Bank COLLECTS dividends 

frorn slide-film program 

Teaching new employees how to enter complicated 
transactions on the books proved a real stickler for 
the Citizens State Bank of Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Word-of-mouth instruction was inadequate. But 
color slides comparing properly prepared journals 
with poorly done work resulted in rapid improve- 
ment. Slides were taken with an inexpensive Kodak 
Pony 135 Camera and Kodachrome Film. 

But the big pay-off came when the bank extended its slide-film program to include 
charts for presentation of factual information at stockholders’ meetings, how-to-bank 
slides for classroom showings at public schools, and friendly, good-will-building pic- 
tures for illustrating bank officials’ talks at local club meetings. Today, more than 
5,000 customers and prospects have a “better picture” of the Citizens State Bank as a 
result of this slide program. 

Can you make an inexpensive visual-aid program like this pay off in your business? 
Plan to talk it over—soon—with your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 1 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. | 


Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer, plus 
(] Kedascope Pageant 16mm. Sound Projectors 





















(_] Kodak “Miniature” Cameras 
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Coming Soon: 


NEW APPROACH 
TO FEDERAL AID 


By OVETA CULP HOBBY 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


‘Wie RECORD of the Eisenhower Administration in 
the important fields of health, education, and welfare 
during this first year is, in my opinion, one of note- 
worthy administrative improvement. It has been a 
period in which some needed legislation was passed and 
the groundwork laid for more important recommenda- 
tions in the months ahead. 

In the course of the past session of Congress, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent to the Congress ten reorganiza- 
tion plans, all of which were accepted. 

The first of these reorganizations gave Cabinet status 
to the Federal Security Agency. Congressional action 
on this proposal is not only an important step forward 
in improving the administration of government. More 
important, it assures that these vital programs have a 
permanent voice in the highest councils of the nation. 

How important these programs are to the people of 
America can be judged by a brief review of their 
functions. 

The Food and Drug Administration has, as its 
primary concern, the purity and safety of the foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics shipped across state lines. 

The Office of Education encourages the sound devel- 
opment of the nation’s schools in:a variety of ways. 
This year Congress authorized the Department to con- 
tinue aiding “federally affected” school districts: those 
where federal installations, usually for defense, have 
cut the property tax base and overburdened the school 
system. New classrooms built with HEW help will 
house 350,000 pupils. Eligible school districts will re- 
ceive operating funds to cover the expenses of about 

1,000,000 youngsters this year. 

By aiding state and local health departments, by sup- 
porting and conducting research into our major dis- 
eases, and by operating hospitals for the care of mer- 
chant seamen and other groups designated by Congress, 
the Public Health Service helps guard the health of 
our people. 

The big, new Clinical Center of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, Md., was opened this year. 
Investigation of the causes and possible cures of the 
chief diseases and disabilities of man has already begun 
at the Clinical Center, which combines hospital and 
laboratory research facilities. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, in partner- 
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ship with state rehabilitation agencies, helped more 
than 60,000 disabled men and women return to pro- 
ductive employment this year. 

Many were previously on the public assistance rolls, 
receiving about $600 a year. Their rehabilitation cost 
only about $560 and made them self-supporting. And 
no price can be put on the value to the rehabilitated 
person himself of the chance to get back to a self- 
reliant, self-supporting life. Despite the soundness of 
vocational rehabilitation as an investment in human 
and community betterment, 2,000,000 disabled per- 
sons who could be restored to employment still await 
the skilled services that can help them back to work. 

The Children’s Bureau, a part of the Social Security 
Administration, works to foster the happy, healthy 
growth of our children. 

In addition to its own research and educational ac- 
tivities, it partially supports, through grants-in-aid, 
the maternal and child health and child welfare pro- 
grams of our states and territories. 

This year, the Children’s Bureau stepped up its cam- 
paign to stimulate community action against juvenile 
delinquency. The shocking facts brought out by Sena- 
tor Hendrickson’s committee have greatly increased 
public awareness of a problem that has long troubled 
the Children’s Bureau and other units of the Depart- 
ment concerned with child welfare. 


The Social Security Administration is best known, 
of course, for the two interlocking programs it super- 
vises: old-age and survivors insurance and public 
assistance. Both are designed to afford some measure 
of economic protection to our people. 

President Eisenhower has emphatically endorsed 
the extension of old-age and survivors insurance to 
some 10,000,000 workers who are not now covered. An 
Administration bill introduced in the past session of 
Congress would extend coverage to self-employed farm- 
ers and professional people; hired farm and domestic 
workers not now covered; and ministers and state and 
local government workers, on a voluntary basis. 

Details of this bill were worked out by a representa- 
tive group of consultants called to Washington to ad- 
vise us. They recommended that old-age and survivors 
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insurance be extended to virtually all Americans, as 
basic retirement protection. 

In 1953, for the first time, more Americans were re- 
ceiving retirement or survivors benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance than were receiving outright 
cash grants for public assistance. Those who did receive 
public assistance were either old and needy, blind, 
dependent children, or permanently and totally dis- 
abled. Only a few had built up any rights in the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund to which they 
could turn. 

Expansion of old-age and survivors insurance protec- 
tion to more of our people, as called for by the Presi- 
dent’s bill, should undoubtedly work to reduce further 
the need for public assistance in the years ahead. 

Matching grants to the states for public assistance 
make up three fourths of the Department’s annual 
appropriation. Since the federal share of these pro- 
grams must match state expenditures, we actually have 
little effective control over this portion of our budget. 
It was possible, however, to effect a 13 per cent reduc- 
tion in the one fourth of our 1954 appropriation that 
represents “‘controllable” expenses. 

Some of our most significant work this year was the 
painstaking, behind-the-scenes kind familiar to any- 
one who ever stepped into a going enterprise to intro- 
duce changes and improvements. 

We have succeeded in cutting our full-time staff to 
nearly 35,000, down about 1,400 since last January. 
Three fourths of these separations resulted from resig- 
nation and retirement. Full background investigations 

are now being made by Civil Service or the FBI of 
everyone in or appointed to a “‘sensitive” job in HEW. 


To increase efficiency and integrate the Department, 
a Departmental Council has been organized. It brings 
our top officials together weekly to report accomplish- 
ments and consider policy decisions. 

A number of task forces are taking a searching look 
at HEW’s legislative history and present functioning. 
The purpose is to come up with budgetary and legisla- 
tive proposals that make sense in terms of the Adminis- 
tration’s over-all objectives. Special studies are 
examining such “housekeeping” costs as those for 
travel and attendance at conferences and meetings. 

Typical of our efforts to operate as effectively as 
possible, in my judgment, has been our approach to 
the problem of improving grain sanitation. Basic to 
our program is the principle of cooperation with the 
industries concerned, as the surest way of protecting 
the consumer. 

Then, we are coordinating our activities with those 
of the Department of Agriculture. A Grain Sanitation 
Advisory Committee, representing the public and all 
segments of the industry, also is studying the feasibility 
of various proposals to further improve the sanitary 
quality of grain. 

Of the money HEW receives from Congress, 94 cents 
out of every dollar goes to the states in the form of 
grants-in-aid or other benefits. The forthcoming recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations will naturally be of deep interest to our staff. 
I have been privileged to serve as a member of the 
Commission, and the Department has cooperated 
wholeheartedly with its study. 

I cannot, of course, at this time reveal any details of 
the budgetary or legislative proposals relating to this 
Department that will be presented at the next session 
of the Eighty-third Congress. When these proposals 
are presented, I am sure they will make news. 

They will also make good reading for all of us who 
are working toward sound social progress. END 
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By GORDON W. BLACKWELL 


REPLACEMENT of the Federal 
Security Agency by the Cabinet- 
level Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was a prime ac- 
complishment of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

Creation of the formidably named 
Department was not merely a matter 
of doubling the number of words in 
its title. It meant winning over Con- 
gress which had twice refused to per- 
mit President Truman to make the 
same change. 

Congress had balked President 
Truman because it was dead set 
against adding stature to Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar Ewing, 
generally credited with being the 
author of the Fair Deal’s compulsory 
health insurance plan (denounced 
by its foes as “socialized medicine” ) . 
President Eisenhower succeeded, 
where President Truman failed, be- 
cause he made it clear that neither 
he, nor the Secretary of his choice, 
Oveta Culp Hobby, wanted any part 
of the Ewing plan. Congress had 
changed its leadership, from Demo- 
cratic to Republican, but essentially 
it was still dominated by the same 
conservative coalition. 

The upgrading of the govern- 
ment’s agency concerned with health, 
education, and welfare boosted Mrs. 
Hobby’s stock with leaders in the 

three fields who for years had been 
advocating the move. As events 
turned out, it proved to be the high 
point of Secretary Hobby’s popular- 
ity with the professionals of the three 
activities inside and outside the fed- 
eral government. 

The Texas newspaper publisher 
and onetime WAC commander 
brought wide business and adminis- 
trative experience to the Cabinet job, 
although she had little training or 
experience in any of the three fields 
under her jurisdiction. 

Mrs. Hobby got off to a good start 
with the people at HEW when she 
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An analytical view of 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND WELFARE 





MRS. HOBBY’S OUTLOOK: 


CONTROVERSIES EVERYWHERE 


Dr. Blackwell, director of Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina, has dealt with 
health, education, and welfare problems from both fed- 


eral and local government levels 


first took over by meeting with 
groups of the personnel, talking with 
them, warming up to them. 

She made some excellent appoint- 
ments. Nelson Rockefeller, whom 
she brought into the Department as 
under secretary, or as Mrs. Hobby 
calls him, “general manager,” has 
shown himself to be a man of 
strength and broad welfare interest. 
His efforts to build the Department 
internally are generally applauded. 
The selection of John W. Tramburg 
as Commissioner of Social Security, 
of the late Lee M. Thurston and of 
Samuel M. Brownell as Commis- 
sioner of Education, also revealed a 
talent for picking topnotch men. 

The hearings on the act creating 
HEW disclose that, at the demand 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, a special assistant was provided 
to advise the Secretary on health and 
medical affairs—a position seen by 
some as coming in conflict with the 
surgeon general of the Public 
Health Service. Yet, here again, in 
selecting Dr. Chester Keefer, Mrs. 
Hobby chose a man held in equally 
high esteem by medical men inside 
and outside the government. 

However, as against such confi- 
dence-building actions, the new Sec- 
retary has shaken morale of her De- 
partment, especially of the profes- 
sional personnel, by cutting the bud- 
get for most of its programs. The 
funds reductions were especially 
drastic for travel by the corps of key 
consultants who are headquartered 
in Washington but whose contribu- 
tions are most effectively made by 
trips to the field. Morale has been 
further hit by reorganization moves 
and reductions in force amounting 
to roughly three per cent. 

Early in the year, Mrs. Hobby 
publicly announced: “We hope to 
have people whose political philos- 
ophy is in harmony with that of the 
Administration.’ Despite this clear- 


cut warning, the professional groups 
in the field of welfare raised a hue 
and cry when the Secretary dis- 
missed veteran Jane Hoey as direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. The episode, fought out in the 
press, did no good for the morale of 
the careerists who had risen over the 
years to top-rung positions in the 
Department. 

Reorganization problems and en- 
suing morale problems are not 
unique to HEW. Perhaps they are 
to be expected when, after 20 years, 
a new Administration takes over. 
However, the professional personnel 
at HEW are additionally disturbed 
about the future of their programs. 
They don’t know for sure where they 
—and their programs—are going. 

There was President Eisenhower’s 
promise, made in the course of the 
campaign, that “the social gains 
achieved by the people . . . are not 
only here to stay, but are here to be 
improved upon and_ extended.” 
There was Secretary Hobby’s decla- 
ration: “It does not follow that our 
defense program can be maintained 
only at the expense of the important 
social programs on which many of 
our people must depend.” 

In support of these reassuring 
statements has been the Administra- 
tion’s proposal to extend old-age 
and survivors insurance to some 10,- 
000,000 Americans now not covered 
by this social security benefit. 

Uneasy doubt, however, has been 
raised by other statements, such as 
Under Secretary Rockefeller’s com- 
ment that federal health grants-in- 
aid to the states would be limited in 
the not too distant future “‘to unique 
projects which give promise of solu- 
tion to special problems.” 

Secretary Hobby has hinted that 
the Administration’s new approach 
to overhauling the grarfts-in-aid pro- 
grams to the states in health, educa- 
cation, and welfare “‘could be one of 
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the outstanding contributions made 
by the Eisenhower Administration.” 

What does this mean? Does it 
mean, as the Administration has 
promised, more service for less dol- 
lars? Or does it mean, as the pro- 
fessionals fear, a sharp curtailment 
in the grants-in-aid programs, with 
more of the load, and the work, to 
be turned over to the states. 

The reasoning for federal aid to 
the states has been based on recogni- 
tion that some parts of our country 
having the greatest need for health, 
education, and welfare services have 
the least per capita wealth and in- 


come. 

The Council of State Governments 
has urged that federal grants to 
states for vocational education be 
discontinued July 1, 1955, so that 
the states can take over the job en- 
tirely. Secretary Hobby tried to 
move in that direction when she cut 
the HEW budget for that item, but 
Congress hastily restored the full 
amount. The precipitous cut at- 
tempted by her failed to take into ac- 
count the time the state legislatures 
would require to make up the differ- 
ence. Among the professionals in the 
Department there is a strong belief 
that Mrs. Hobby intends to do away 
with this, and other grants-in-aid, 
altogether. 

Congress, which restored some of 
the cuts made by Mrs. Hobby in the 
current fiscal year’s budget, will have 
the last say in the matter of grants- 
in-aid. The upcoming report of the 
Manion Commission on intergov- 
ernmental relations will influence 
the action of both the Secretary and 
Congress. 

Looking back over the year, the 
record shows that, in the field of 
health, the Administration strongly 
endorsed federal support of scientific 
research. Mrs. Hobby has referred 
to this program as “a close partner- 
ship between the federal govern- 
ment, and the medical, research and 
related professions, universities and 
medical schools, and numerous na- 
tion-wide organizations of citizens.” 
Appropriations for research through 
the National Institutes of Health for 
1954 were increased by 21.5 per cent 
over the preceding year, with Con- 
gress itself lending a strong hand in 
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boosting these expenditures. The 
opening of the new Clinical Center 
of the National Institutes of Health 
outside of Washington last summer 
was a milestone in the public health 
movement. The center was started 
under the Truman Administration; 
nonetheless, Secretary Hobby has 
taken great pride in its completion. 

On the health action front, the 
Secretary, backed by the President, 
got Congress to empower the Food 
and Drug Administration to go di- 
rectly into factories and plants to in- 
spect products for purity and safety. 
The Administration sought the legis- 
lation after a Supreme Court ruling 
invalidated this power for the FDA. 

Budgetwise, there were some cuts 
—and no _ increases—in health 
grants-in-aid programs to the states: 
venereal disease, 57 per cent; tuber- 
culosis, 19 per cent; general health, 
21 per cent; mental health, 25 per 
cent; heart disease control, 25 per 
cent; cancer control, 26 per cent; 
hospital construction, 13 per cent. 

In the field of education, the Ad- 
ministration went to bat and ob- 
tained some of the deficiency funds 
the Office of Education needed to 
carry out its supervisory responsibil- 
ities for the education of veterans. 
However, the support came late, and 
the funds Congress finally provided 
were too little to prevent a temporary 
sharp dislocation of the bureau, 
marked by compulsory staff cuts, 
virtual cessation of publication and 
travel, one-week’s leave without pay 
for all personnel. Education Com- 
missioner Earl McGrath further 
dramatized the unhappy situation 
by resigning in protest. 

This experience left the education 
branch of HEW with the feeling that 
it was the most neglected branch. 
The feeling was aggravated by an 
8.6 per cent reduction in over-all 
salaries and expenses for the year; 
by the Administration’s failure to 
activate the Advisory Committee on 
Education, which the Secretary was 
supposed to set up; by the com- 
plaints of the major educational 
organizations that Mrs. Hobby and 
her top-echelon assistants have 
largely ignored them. 

Appropriations of federal funds 


| for construction, maintenance and 


operation of local schools in fed- 
erally impacted areas have been con- 


| tinued at a fairly adequate level. 





The Administration avoided 
plunging into the controversial issue 
of general federal aid to education. 
One view is that the Administration’s 
review of the grants-in-aid program 
indicates the Secretary and the 
President will actively oppose such 
a program. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Hobby has publicly acknowledged 
the nation’s shortage of school facil- 
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The Cast Iron Pipe Century Club 
is probably the most unusual club in 
the world. Membership is limited to 
municipal, or privately-owned, water 
and gas supply systems having cast 
iron mains in service for a century 
or more. 


In spite of the unique require- 
ment for membership, the Club 
roster grows, year by year, from 18 
in 1947 to 60 in 1954. And why not, 
when a survey sponsored by three 
water works associations, indicates 
that 96% of all 6-inch and larger 
cast iron water mains ever laid in 25 
representative cities are still in ser- 
vice. And when answers to a ques- 
tionnaire, mailed to gas officials in 
43 large cities, show that original 
cast iron mains are still in service in 
29 of the cities. 

If your records show a cast iron 
main in service, laid a century or 
more ago, the Club invites you to 
send for a handsome framed Certifi- 
cate of Honorary Membership. Ad- 
dress Thomas F. Wolfe, Recording 
Secretary, Cast Iron Pipe Century 
Club, Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 
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Do you know 
the symptoms of 
circuit starvation? 


% 


Chances are good you’ve seen them . . . whether you recognized 
them or not. For 90% of the electrical circuits in use today are 
inadequate to feed the power demands of the equipment they 
serve. 

This means motors run hot, burn out. Lights dim and flicker. 
Control devices overheat, cut out. In fact, most electrical troubles 
are the result of inadequate circuit capacity. 


In your plant or commercial building, a circuit 


analysis is sound insurance and can lead to important economies. 
You can get competent, unprejudiced advice on your electrical 
system needs by calling your NECA Qualified Contractor. 
Whatever your electrical requirements, your NECA Contractor 
has the facilities, the knowledge, the experience 

and the men to do the job. 


And he guarantees his work with a 
written warranty, your assurance of 
complete satisfaction with both parts and 
workmanship. Look for his NECA seal 
in your Classified Telephone Directory. 
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ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


1200 18th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





ities as “one of the most serious 
problems confronting the people of 
the United States.” Meanwhile, un- 
der authorization of Congress, the 
Office of Education has been con- 
ducting, jointly with the states, a na- 
tionwide survey of school facilities. 
Results of the survey may have an 
important effect on the Administra- 
tion’s attitude toward meeting this 
problem. 

In 1954, the Administration can 
expect fights in Congress over health 
and education, but the big battle 
looms in the field of social security. 
The President and Secretary Hobby 
have been vigorous to date in their 
advocacy of extending the old-age 
and survivors insurance program to 
10,000,000 more persons. 

However, the plan itself must face 
congressional hearings and debate 
—and no one can safely predict 
whether or not a_conservative- 
minded Congress, newly intent on 
asserting dominance over the execu- 
tive branch of the government, will 
go along with President Eisenhower. 

The issue of social security exten- 
sion is complicated by interlocking 
issues, such as the rate of contribu- 
tion by the employers and employes 
under the system. The rate, now 114 
per cent, is due to go up to two per 
cent this month. President Ejisen- 
hower has suggested postponing the 
hike; but some of the leaders on 
Capitol Hill—like Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska, chairman of a special 
House subcommittee on social secur- 
ity—who in the past have opposed 
social security extension, may oppose 
the President’s move to stay the rate 
boost. 

The extension issue is further 
complicated by a newly fanned con- 
troversy over the method of funding 
the OASI program. 

Since 1954 is a political year, it is 
possible that the Administration and 
Congress will find it politically ex- 
pedient to put off any all-out battle 
over the extension of old-age and 
survivors insurance. Even so, the 
Administration must make a major 


| decision by Oct. 1, one month before 


the congressional elections, on what 
to do about the McFarland Amend- 
ment. 

This amendment, passed in 1952, 
set up a matching funds formula for 
increasing federal financial partici- 


| pation in several public assistance 


programs. Should the amendment 
be permitted to expire, the monthly 
benefits now received by several mil- 
lion people would have to be reduced. 

For the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the past 
year has been primarily one of re- 
organization, study, and planning. 
The year ahead, though, will be one 
for decision and action. END 
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*Continuous cotton towels used at the Crosley plant of the Appliance 
and Electronics Division, Aveo Mfg. Corp. are serviced by Superior 
Towel & Linen Service of Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Crosley Ultra-Modern Washrooms Feature 











Here’s How 
Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Local serv- 
ice is listed in your classi- 
fied book under SERVI- 
LINEN, LINEN SUPPLY or 
TOWEL SUPPLY. 








Fairtax Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Cotton Towel Service® 


® Pictured above is one of the electronic assembly lines at 
the Cincinnati, Ohio plant of the Appliance and Electronics 
Division, Avco Manufacturing Corp. In this modern plant 
Crosley television sets and radios are built. 

The Crosley assembly lines are largely operated by 
women. Women appreciate the extra comfort afforded by soft, 
absorbent cotton towels. That’s one of the reasons why Crosley 
management has installed cotton towel service in all plant wash- 
rooms. They know, too, they are furnishing maximum com- 
fort and sanitation at no increase in cost. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a 
factory, institution, office or store... you can be sure that 
soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job in 
promoting employee morale, building customer good will, 
increasing tidiness in your washroonis and cleanliness 
among your employees. 

For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will 
save you money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write to 
Fairfax, Dept. N, 65 Worth Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
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almost went to the dogs 


- « » because we didn’t have 
Accounts Receivable Insurance 


(A true story based on Company File #65B11528) 


One cold February night, burglars 
broke into our office and carted the 
safe away. With it, they got our cash 
—and our records covering more than 
$45,000 of Accounts Receivable! 
The cash loss was no problem 
because we had a Safe Burglary 
policy. But we had recently turned 
down our agent’s recommendation 


of Accounts Receivable Insurance. 
Now—without it—how were we 
going to collect the $45,000? 

We were just lucky! A couple of 
youngsters found our demolished 
safe on a river bank, and our rec- 
ords scattered nearby. We got the 
books back. But we’d have been 
in a pretty mess if we hadn’t! 


Only good luck and two intelligent boys saved this company 
from a financial loss that might have put it out of business. 

Are you counting on being lucky, too? 

Sound management rules out luck and calls for Accounts 
Receivable Insurance. Then in case of records damage caused 
by burglary, fire, water, storm, explosion or other hazards 
covered by your policy, you are protected against the loss of 


money owed to you. 


Accounts Receivable losses run into real money, but the 
cost of protecting yourself is remarkably little. For details, 


and the exact cost for your records, call your Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company Agent, or your 


insurance broker —now. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Benson Seeks 
A Middle Course 


(Continued from page 57) 
lemma: High rigid price supports 
stimulate production, call for new 
controls, intensify the problem of 
finding outlets for surpluses piling 
up in the warehouses of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which 
today has on its hands some $4,- 
300,000,000 worth of wheat, butter, 
corn and other commodities. To 
maintain high price levels not only 
increases the supply of food and the 
difficulty of its disposal. It also at- 
tracts more imports which, in turn, 
leads to pressures to curb foreign 









purchases, a self-defeating process 
since the less we buy abroad the less 
we can eventually sell. 

Hence all the renewed interest in 
| the “two-price” system under which 
domestic prices will be preserved 
while surpluses in wheat, cotton and 
rice are shipped abroad at heavy dis- 
counts. Secretary Benson leans to- 
ward some such formula. Yet a study 
| of its pros and cons shows up its 
defects. 

No unlimited world market stands 
ready to take anything and every- 
thing we might offer if only our 
prices are low enough. By the start 
of 1953, for example, most European 
countries had recovered from farm 
shortages resulting from World War 
It. Moreover, to sell abroad at prices 
far below the domestic level is often 
| viewed as “dumping,” and provokes 
| trade retaliations in kind. 

Amid the harsh realities of the 
present situation, marked by friction 
over ends and means, any Secretary 
of Agriculture would find himself on 
the “hot seat.” It is impossible to 
occupy such a post, in such a time of 
transition in farm policy, and be very 
certain about security of tenure. 
While Secretary Benson has indi- 
cated that he is ready to bow out if 
and when his chief desires, President 
Eisenhower, at the present writing, 
is backing him up. And when we 
look ahead over the next year, it is 
apparent that the President faces a 

| hard choice of what.to do for a re- 
placement. Would the appointment 
of anyone else, committed to princi- 
ples which would not be popular in 
some quarters, really solve the diffi- 
culty? 

Would the appointment of some 
politically minded person be con- 
strued as subordinating the devel- 
opment of long-range agricultural 
policy to voting-booth expediency? 

The year 1953 marked a turning 
point. The year 1954 will mark the 

time of decision. END 
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The Fairbanks-Morse Opposed Piston Diese! Model 38F 5%. 225 
to 750 horsepower. Diesel, Dual Fuel and Spark-ignition options. 
Other O-P engines available in horsepower ratings to 2400. 


Some engines are not good enough 


Yes, there are some diesels which just do not have Maybe you should pay more and get more! 
what it takes for the job. They cannot satisfy the 
owner’s pride in smooth, trouble-free operation 
and are lacking in the ability to square a balance 
sheet of operational costs and profits. For the 
more difficult jobs, many engines are simply not 


good enough. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


If you want more engine-hours with fewer man- 
hours, then you should have the F-M Opposed 
Piston Diesel which will cost a little more and 
give you much, much more. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES ¢ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES ¢ RAIL CARS ¢ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © PUMPS ¢ SCALES © HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + FARM MACHINERY © MAGNETOS 
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AS FAST AS SEVEN TYPISTS 
Master Addresser wil! address mail to your cus- 
tomers and prospects. Mail them regularly, on 
time, to increase sales. Just type your list ONCE 


on 2 paper tape, then “Master Address’ them 
month after month in a fraction of typing time. 


Master 
Addresser 
Two desk models 
$24.50 and $44.50 


(Federal tax and 
supplies extra) 





NO STENCILS * NO PLATES « NO INKS + NO GELATIN 
PRINT YOUR OWN bulletins, drawings, price 
lists, letters, office forms, charts—as many as 5 
colors at once. Type, write or draw on a paper 
master, then make up to 300 copies in a matter 
of minutes. Clean, simple to operate. 


Portable Spirit Duplicators 
Two Models Available 
Letter and Legal Size 
$32.50 and $39.50 
Respectively 


(Complete with supplies 
and carrying case) 


For full information, see 
your office appliance 
dealer or write direct. 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 
6500-C West Lake Street, Minneapolis 16, Minn. 








Apsco 


proves 
office 
efficiency 





You, too, can achieve 
substantial cost 
reductions with 

Apsco’s new office 
“efficiency plan.” 
Send for your 

free copy of “The 
Mystery of 

the Hidden Costs.” 





~Peeseceaceseees Se aeaeesenes 


Apsco products inc. 


Free World 
Gains Strength 


(Continued from page 23) 
foreign affairs. When he was sworn 
in, the nation was in the midst of a 
continuing world crisis, which we 
were trying to prevent from becom- 
ing too broad a world revolution. 
The Truman Administration, fear- 
ful that the Korean attack portended 
the launching of a third global war, 
had vastly extended our bases and 
defense system in Europe, Africa 
and Asia. Foreign policy was the 
major determinant in shaping our 
budget policy and tax policy. It 
largely controlled our industrial pro- 
duction and trade. Our military, eco- 
nomic, and philanthropic commit- 
ments abroad basically affected agri- 
culture and labor. In short, the 
handling of the international situa- 
tion presented the crucial test of the 
Administration’s intentions and 
abilities. 


Many observers were apprehen- 
sive. They remembered Republican 
party history and were alarmed by 
Ike’s easy-going campaign tolerance 
of such controversial figures as Sena- 
tors Jenner and McCarthy. For a 
long generation the principal Repub- 














Who says Cry Babies 
can’t sell? 


This little lady and her eleven hilarious nurs- 
ery mates in our laugh-packed “It’s a Cruel 
World” calendar have a way of getting (and 
staying) in the homes of your customers. 
Result: a happy reception to your sales mes- 
sage every day of the year. 


Surveys prove that nearly 90% of Shaw- 
Barton’s home “wall signs” are hung.. . and 
virtually unanimous use is made of recipes, 
memo space and household hints featured 
in them. 


Our representative will be glad to tell you 
about effective calendar advertising campaigns 
—plus the ideas and materials that make 
them successful. Ask him in today, or write 
for full information. 


SHAW-BARTON 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





lican division had been on foreign 
policy. The major American parties 
are essentially loose composite fed- 
erations, a fact which gives them spe- 
cial value in helping hold our hetero- 
geneous nation together, but makes 
them the prey of factionalism. While 
Ike was a raw Kansas plebe at West 
Point, the party was torn between 
the Root-Taft-Stimson internation- 
alists and the Borah-Johnson-La 
Follette nationalists. In 1952 the old 
division showed itself in a bitter 
antagonism between the world-re- 
sponsibility group and the neo- 
isolationists. 

President Eisenhower’s interna- 
tionalist views and wide interna- 
tional experience were reassuring. | 
But did he have the determination | 
and the political adroitness to make 
his attitudes effective? 

The great fact which stands out 
in a review of the first year is that 
the Eisenhower Administration did 
meet the test—did make its interna- 
tionalist views effective. During the 











DEPT. N-5 
336 NORTH FOOTHILL ROAD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Yes, I'm interested in reducing office over- 
head. Please send me your free booklet. 


(Attach coupon to your letterhead or busi- 
ness card and mail today!) 
—TTrrrttirtrtrtrtitrttttttettstt tse 
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campaign the general laid proper 
emphasis on America’s leadership in 
| the free world, of which he was the 
| chief personal symbol. A week before | 
election he said that our forces must | 
be “the great mobile reserve of the | 
|free world.” In that single phrase 
| much was summed up: firm support 
|of the United Nations, the develop- | 








Get Set for a Lifetime 
of | | Jeal Working Comfort 





For a small investment, you can turn your 
office into !Deal working quarters . -@ 
place improved in efficiency and comfort! 

That investment is the purchase of new 
Indiana Desks for you and your office force. 
The investment is small because you can 
amortize it over your entire lifetime, never 
requiring a replacement for your ID desk. 

Indiana Desks are built of selected woods 
for utility, durability and attractiveness. You 
will be proud and happy to have them in 
your office. 

At your first opportunity, drop in and 
discuss this with your Indiana Desk Co. 
dealer. If you haven't his name, write us. 


- on 
uncdsana desk co. 
INDIANA we Wi 
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America and {ts railroads 
orew big and strong together 


TODAY'S BIG TRAINS — some- 
times having a gross weight of 
10,000 tons — roll safely over such 
bridges as this. The railroads’ 
heavy-duty steel highways are built 
and maintained by the railroads— 
without expense to the taxpayers. 
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THIS BRIDGE of the early days may 
look a trifle spindly by today’s standards 
— but, remember, the trains that hauled 
the goods for an earlier America were 
nowhere near the size or weight of to- 
deay’s giants! 


. AND 
THEY'RE BOTH 
STILL GROWING! 


During the last century America grew 
fast — and so did its railroads! New 
sources of raw materials were dis- 
covered — it took the railroads to get 
them where they were needed. New 
and better ways of making goods were 
developed — the railroads carried the 
products of growing industries to the 
eager consumers. The population grew 
and cities sprang up — the steel rail 
was there to serve them. 


In 1954 America’s railroads are still 
growing in strength —still setting new 
records of efficiency in their service. 
Today railroads haul more goods, 
more miles than all other forms of 
transportation combined. And their 
average charge is lower than that of 
any other form of general transporta- 
tion. Yes, this railroad record is one big 
assurance that, in the future, Amer- 
ica will be stronger, more productive 
and more prosperous than ever ! 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
bP De 
re a You'll enjoy 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 












Installation of 96 
Jackson “Office Master" Desks 


KEEN JUDGES OF GOOD STYLING 


at THE DONNELLY GARMENT CO., 

Kenses City, Mo., by CRAMER'S 

SAFE & OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., (44 
Kansas City. 


You would expect a successful maker of 
ladies’ apparel to look for new office 
furniture with a style-conscious eye. And 
you will find — as did The Donnelly 
Garment Company — that Jackson 
Mastercrafted Desks are as distinctive in 
design as they are durable in construc- 
tion, Theirs is the inherent warmth and 
beauty of native woods, fashioned to 
contribute to the prestige of finest offices 
«« « and to the working efficiency of ail 
who use them. These same qualities can 
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do much toward improving output and 
promoting employee morale in your of- 
fice. And your capable Jackson Desk 
Dealer is ready to help you work out 
the right layout for best all-around re- 
sults. 


WRITE DEPT. N-7 FOR YOUR 


FREE GUIDE TO LOWER OFFICE COSTS 
and name of your Jackson Desk Dealer. 


sa 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 


A N A 


MEMBER OF WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 


By E. A. CAREY 


All I want is your name so I can write 
and tell you why I’m willing to send ,; 
you my pipe for 30 days smoking with- 
out a cent of risk on your part. 


My new pipe is not a new model, not a new 
style, not a new gadget, not an improve- 
ment on old style pipes. It is the first 
Rips in the world to use an ENTIRELY 

W PRINCIPLE for giving unadulter- 
ated pleasure to pipe smokers. 


I’ve been a pipe smoker for 30 years— 
always looking for the ideal pipe—buying 
all the disappointing gadgets — never 
finding a single, solitary pipe that would 
smoke hour after hour, day after day, 
without bitterness, bite, or sludge. 


With considerable doubt, 1 decided to work out 
something for myself. After months of experiment- 
ing and scores of disappointments, suddenly, almost 
by accident, I discovered how to harness four great 
natural laws to give me everything | wanted ina pipe. 
It didn’t require any “breaking in’’. From the first 
puff it smoked cool—it smoked mild. It smoked right 
down to the last bit of tobacco without bite. It never 
has to be ‘‘rested’’. AND it never has to be 
cleaned! Yet it is utterly impossible for goo or 
sludge to reach your tongue, because my invention 
dissipates the goo as it forms! 

You might expect all this to require a complicated 
mechanical gadget, but when you see it, the most sur- 
prising thing will be that I've done all this in a pipe 
that looks like any of the finest conventional pipes. 
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The claims I could make for this new principle in 
tobacco enjoyment are so spectacular that no pipe 
smoker would believe them. So, since “seeing is 
believing’’, I also say “Smoking is convincing”’ and 
1 want to send you one Carey pipe to smoke 30 days 
at my risk. At the end of that time, if you're willing 
to give up your Carey Pipe, simply break it to bits— 
and return it to me—the trial has cost you nothing. 
Please send me your name today. The coupon or a 
postal card will do. I'll send you absolutely free my 
complete trial offer so you can decide for yourself 
whether or not my pipe-smoking friends are right 
when they say the Carey Pipe is the greatest smok- 
ing invention ever patented. Send your name today, 
As one pipe smoker to another, I'}] guarantee you 
the surprise of your life, FREE. Write E. A. Carey, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 941, Chicago 40, Illinois 
— we aww ee 
re A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., ! 
DEPT. 941, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS I 
Please send facts about the Carey Pipe. Then 1 will | 
decide if 1 want to try it for 30 Days at YOUR RISK. 
Everything you send is free. No saleoman is to call. 
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ment of NATO, adamant opposition 
to Russian encroachments, and if 
possible, disengagement from the 
Korean war—for engaged forces are 
not mobile. 

Immediately after taking office he 
bade each Cabinet member make a 
thorough survey of his department’s 
problems; and the President, the 
Cabinet, the National Security 
Council and others gave special at- 
tention to foreign issues. It was plain 
from the outset that Ike regarded 
foreign policy as his paramount 
concern, intended to continue the 
main bipartisan policies which Mr. 
Dulles had helped to define, and 
meant to put increased vigor into 
foreign action. 

In perspective, this was of incal- 
culable moment. Much was at stake 
in January, 1953: The fate of world 
freedom depended upon Eisen- 
hower’s readiness to maintain the 
national course. Even a slight show 
of reluctance or hesitation, a mild 
deviation, would have acted as a pro- 
found moral depressant on all the 
other free nations. Communism in 
France and Italy would have picked 
up hope, while democratic forces in 
Asia and Africa would have felt a 
chill. Noisy American groups were 
clamoring that we “go it alone.” Had 
the Administration made even slight 
concessions to them, the error would 
have been irretrievable. President 
Eisenhower might have cut taxes, 
have hammered out successful com- 
promises on labor issues, have given 
agriculture some brilliant new poli- 
cies—and nevertheless, if he had 
faltered on foreign policy, he would 
have been one of the greatest failures 
in Presidential history. 

The Truman Administration had 
been positive enough in foreign 
affairs; alertly, forcibly, and hastily 
positive. The Eisenhower - Dulles 
policy was positive in a more delib- 
erate, planned fashion. While they 
kept the United Nations, the NATO 
program, the economic and philan- 
thropic commitments, they gave 
them all some new ideas. Mr. Dulles’ 
program for promoting the liberation 
of Soviet-subjugated countries, as 
contrasted with the old containment 
program, did not mean (as some 
thought) a program of rash adven- 
tures. Nor did his program for urg- 
ing the West forward mean (as 
others thought) a heckling policy. 


THE new positive outlook meant 
simply that both the USSR and 
Western Europe would be expected 
to face realistic alternatives. For 
Russia, the choice would be between 











decent concessions to world peace 
or much stiffer Western tactics. For 
our European associates, the alterna- 
| (Continued on page 88) 
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BUTLER building can work for you 


Permanent office and laboratory with aluminum 
sheeting that'll stay weather-tight and good looking 
through the years with little upkeep. 








A modern factory that was erected in only 
a few weeks to meet production schedules. 














You'll see the answer to your building needs 
when you visit a Butler building. 


Notice how post-free construction makes 
every foot of space usable. This gives ware- 
houses bonus storage space ... factories more 
flexible production lines ... store and display 
floors better traffic flow. 


See how door and window placement can be 
varied to suit your convenience. Discover how 
you can combine other materials with Butler’s 
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work to reduce freight handling costs. 


A streamlined terminal that saves time and A fire-safe warehouse with a clear-span 
interior for floor-to-roof usable space. 


basic steel structure to get custom-built appear- 
ance at big savings. See how easily these build- 
ings can be insulated for year-around comfort. 


Visit a Butler building! See for yourself how 
you can get permanent, fire-safe protection for 
practically any use at a surprisingly low cost. 
Write today for more facts and the name of your 
Butler dealer. He will show you Butler buildings 
... help you with your building plans and show 
you why it will pay you to build with Butler! 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


“4 7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
956 Sixth Avenue, S$. E lis 1 
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1056 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 56, Richmond, California 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment ¢ Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment ¢ Cleaners Equipment * Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala, * Minneapolis, Minn. 








Now is the 


for all 
1OT to be 


WHEN ALL SEEMS WELL, it’s easy to be 
lulled into a false sense of security. 

The superhighway comes to mind. 

Nice wide road, clear view ahead, no 
bumps, no cross-traffic. 

All the hazards of driving minimized, if 
not eliminated, by modern engineering — 
except for the one greatest hazard of all, 
and that is: that the driver — under such 
soothing circumstances — may cease to be 
vigilant. And when that happens... wham! 


A similar danger exists on the national 


scene. 


With a friendly, efficient Administration 
in the White House, it would be easy for 
business men to relax, take it easy — and 
hope for the best. 

Not good. 

If we are to preserve our American way 
of life, and improve it, we must continue to 
be vigilant, alert, constructive. 

President Eisenhower puts it this way: 

“All political wisdom does not reside in 
the White House, nor in the Executive 
Branch, nor in Washington itself. It comes 


from the minds and hearts of sincere and 
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Seven Basic Aims 
for the Long-Range Good of America 
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THROUGH THE NATIONAL CHAMBER, business has 
assumed responsibility for helping solve national problems 
whether in federal, state or local govern- —and for helping keep America strong, prosperous and 
ment or in private life.” free. These are the aims of business, and the work of 
the Chamber: 


devoted men, wherever their field of action, 


One effective way for you, as a business 


man, to contribute of your thought and 1. Government Economy — Promote efficiency and 
action toward the solution of today’s national economy in the Government. 
problems is by working together with other 2. Better Tax System — Help develop a tax system that 


business men — through the Chamber of will be fair and equitable— and provide adequate 
‘ . revenue, 
Commerce of the United States, 
A good place to start, if you are no . Jobs, Markets and Production — Keep production 
A good pl to start, if y t 3. Jobs, Markets and Product K d 


° ing, kets ring, jobs i sing. 
already a member of the Chamber, is to gradually expanding, markets growing, jobs increasing 


write for our leaflet, “Congress Is Listening.” 


—_— 


. Individual Security —- Promote greater security for 
the individual and, at the same time, foster self-reliance. 


5. Better Labor Relations — Help bring greater har- 
mony into the labor-management picture. 


at a4 6. Economic Understanding — Show how the American 
l HE UN [TED STATES profit-and-loss system operates, why it gives people 
more than any other economic system — and work to 
7 a i it. 
Washington 6, D. C. pester: 


7. Sound Foreign Policy —Help develop a foreign 
policy that will protect America’s independence and 
promote world peace. 


CITIZENSHIP, GOOD GOVERNMENT AND GOOD BUSINESS 
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MAILING MACHINE 


“look boss — 
no hands 
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Do away with expensive hand labor ... costs come tum- 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE Co. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 





-_ — — ee = - 
INSERTS INTO ENVELOPE SEALS ENVELOPE 


bling down! Inserting & Mailing Machine executes ali mailing 
operations. It gathers and inserts up to eight enclosures; seals 
envelope; meters postage or prints indicia; counts and stacks. 
Write for folder, Reducing Mailing Costs by 80%. 


PRINTS POSTAGE INDICIA COUNTS & STACKS 











SINGLE COPIES OF THIS ISSUE 
AVAILABLE AT 60c EACH 


If you want more copies of this report by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Cabinet, with the accom- 
panying analyses by independent observers. . 
for your friends, your employes, or for schools 
or organizations in your community, send your 
check or money order with the coupon below. 
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tives would be a more energetic 
movement toward unity or the possi- 
bility of reduced American aid. The 
President on his way home from 
his Korean trip discussed with some 
of his Cabinet selections the ways of 
increasing pressure on the commu- 
nists. In January Mr. Dulles de- 
clared in a broadcast that the United 
States had made a huge investment 
in Western Europe on the theory 
that its peoples could achieve unity; 
and if they did not, then “it would 
be necessary to give a little rethink- 
ing to America’s own foreign policy.” 

If, in the Far East, the positive 
policy has fallen short of complete 
success, it has made important gains. 
From the start the Administration 
decided to heighten the threat to the 
communists. Its order in February 
permitting Chinese Nationalist 
forces to attack the mainland 
alarmed Britain, which feared the 
possible loss of Hong Kong, and 





France, which apprehended a heav- 
ier communist thrust at Indochina. 
But, in conjunction with Mr. Dulles’ 
hint to Nehru that the United Na- 
tions would intensify their warfare 
in Korea unless the communists 


| moved toward peace, it also alarmed 
| Mao Tse-tung. 


The talk in Washington of a block- 
ade of the Chinese coast, of attacks 

| on communist air bases in Man- 
| churia, and of a combined air-land- 
sea assault to cut Korea at the waist, 
was part of the more positive ap- 
proach. It brought results. The Ad- 
ministration gained a truce while 
maintaining the refusal of the United 
Nations to surrender unwilling pri- 
soners, and brought the communists 
into the open for preliminary peace 
talks. A limited gain—but a real one. 
In Western Europe, too, gains 

| have been made. The Administra- 
tion has strongly supported NATO, 

| which has prospered, and the Euro- 
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pean Defense Community, which has 
faltered. France is fearful that EDC 
would give Germany a dominant 
position in Europe, and asks from 
Britain a greater attachment to 
counterbalance German strength 
than the Empire - Commonwealth 
wishes Britain to give. The Adenauer 
government is strongly committed 
to EDC—with a companion treaty 
giving West Germany almost total 
sovereignty. Italy regards EDC asa 
means of regaining a secure place 
among European powers, but leftist 
opposition is strong. The Adminis- 
tration’s much needed support of 
EDC remains persistent, and 
promises in the end to be effective. 

Meanwhile, after some fumbling, 
the newly named Foreign Operations 
Administration under Harold E. 
Stassen promises to submit plans for 
an overdue reorganization of the 
work done by the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration, Technical Co- 
operation Administration (Point 
Four), and Mutual Security Admin- 
istration. Cooperative aid without 
strings is the great need and this the 
Executive sees more clearly than 
Congress. Promising also is the new 
streamlined United States Informa- 
tion Agency. It also was created after 
some sad fumbling. But its head, T. 
C. Streibert, says it will hit hard with 
a message, and its basic idea, an in- 
formation program correlated with 
foreign policy planning and psycho- 
logical warfare, is sound. 


ALTOGETHER, the Administra- 
tion, though bitterly criticized, has 
not lost ground in international af- 
fairs, but gained it; and foreign af- 
fairs are all-important. 

On the domestic front an appraisal 
of the first year demands a much 
more drastic reservation of judg- 
ment. The charges brought against 
the Administration are numerous 
and strong and include: 


1. It has not redeemed its over- 
hasty campaign promises to check 
inflation, lower taxes, aid the con- 
sumer, and protect the farmer. Rep. 
Noah Mason of Illinois confessed 
after the fall elections: “We didn’t do 
what we said we were going to do.” 

2. As the year closed it still lacked 
a definite labor policy, had failed in 
its effort to use Martin P. Durkin of 
the AFL to help negotiate labor 
compromises (thus justifying Sena- 
tor Taft’s comment that his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Labor was “in- 
credible”), and had not dealt with 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

3. With farm discontent rising, it 
has no clear agricultural policy. 

4. It has not defined its position 
on foreign trade. Europe wants trade, 





not aid. Powerful business forces, 
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|would raise them. By his appoint- 


typified by Henry Ford II, would 
lower tariffs drastically; other forces | 


ments to the Tariff Commission and 
other acts, Ike seems to straddle the 
issue. 

5. It is still not evident whether 
our defense policy is anything bet- 
ter than a horse-trade balancing of 
Army, Navy and Air demands. 

6. Most important of all, the Ad- 
ministration lacks the inspiring qual- 
ity of the really great Administra- 
tions like T.R.’s, Woodrow Wilson’s, 
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and F.D.R.’s. It sounds no clarion 
notes. 


These charges make up a strong 
indictment. In its next year, the Ad- 
| ministration will have to meet them. 

On its success or failure will hang the 
| elections of 1954 and 1956, and much 
of its place in history. But the situa- 
tion calls not for condemnation, but 
for a reservation of judgment. The 
main reasons for patience are fairly 
patent. 

To begin with, this Administra- 
tion, more than most others, is ham- 
pered by the lag between the need to 


[no 
| 








act swiftly and public grasp of that 
need. America has never been a 
jroweaew The tsar, faced by angry 
| dispute over the proper route for the 


pee St. Petersburg railway, 
could place a ruler on the map, draw 
la straight line, and say, “Build me | 
| that road.” Eisenhower cannot say 
to price levels, “Move down.” 

In the second place, some of the | 
charges listed ignore the fact that in 
a complex society even small policy 
changes often have unexpected and 
far-reaching consequences, and that 
|as Ike said in his press conference of 
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sider “every possible sector of this 
economy.” Nay, it must consider the 
tight-webbed world economy. It 
would be easy to draft a farm policy 
in a vacuum. Unfortunately, a 
problem that involves 24 major farm 
organizations, the Treasury, the con- 
sumers, labor, and every food-pro- 
ducing nation from New Zealand to 
Denmark, hardly goes into a vacuum 
bottle. 

Finally, we have to consider Ike’s 
special method of work, stemming 
from his long Army drill in careful 
staff planning. 

President Eisenhower can be 
criticized for not dramatizing his 
determination to solve the great na- 
tional problems according to a few 
fixed principles: social justice, sound 
economics, special aid to the under- 
privileged, world concord. Speeches 
and acts underlining the Eternal 
Verities may be banal, but T.R. and 
Woodrow Wilson proved that they 
really help the public morale. The 
Administration can be blamed for 
not advertising its hard work, as Mr. 
Truman advertised his 16-hour-a- 
day stints. It can be attacked for not 
doing more to lessen its big business 
coloration. But we have no right yet 
to assail it for giving a year’s study 
to the realignment of national 
domestic policies. 


In these complex matters, general 
good intentions amount to little; ex- 
pert practical applications are funda- 
mental. When a young politician en- 
tering the British Foreign Office told 
Lord Salisbury that he hoped he 
would not be excessively vexed with 
details, the statesman replied crush- 
ingly: “My dear sir, details are 
everything.” The new farm program 
has been discussed by the National 
Agriculture Advisory Commission, 
the leaders of violently differing 
farm organizations, soil conserva- 
tionists, congressional leaders, and 
consumers’ representatives. Trade 
policy has been considered by the 
President’s Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, under Clarence B. 
Randall, working with economists, 
manufacturers, labor leaders, and 
merchants—the press paying close 
attention. So it has gone down the 
line. The basic principle is deliber- 
ate planning. 

President Eisenhower may yet 
prove that this principle has more re- 
wards than penalties; we must wait 
and see. No doubt many people have 
subconsciously compared his entry 
to power with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s. In the 99 days of 1933, explo- 
sive and multifarious action really 
was needed for national recovery. 


“Do something, anything, Mr. Presi- | 


dent,” Will Rogers urged F.D.R., 
adding (with an eye on the Reichstag 
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WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


“Tf it’s only to burn down the 
Capitol, do something!” 

We are past that unhappy stage. 
We are well past the rapid-fire de- 
mands of the North Korean invasion. 
The continuing world crisis is of a 
character which not only permits bu 

demands expert consultation. Sound 
decisions hammered out in a year 
of study are not merely better than 
snap decisions that break down in a 
few months; they are the only toler- 
able decisions. Of all the faults of 
American leadership, improvisation 
(a habit natural to a pioneer people) | 
is the worst. What we need is the 
Lincolnian quality of patience united 
with Wilsonian expertness. Now 
that every shudder in our economy 
translates itself into hammer blows 
on the economies of other continents, 
we cannot afford carelessness. 


NEITHER can we afford inaction. 
When the new policies are drafted, 
the Eisenhower Administration will 
have to put more force behind them 
than it has yet shown. The time is at 
hand when fighting is necessary, and 
the President must lead the fight. 
Only hard battling will write the new 
policies on agriculture, the tariff, 
foreign aid, taxation, and labor into 
law. The lines will not be partisan, 
but bipartisan. Much of President 
Eisenhower’s best support thus far 
has come from the Democrats, as 
much of his worst opposition from 
certain Republicans. He will un- 
questionably have to fight men of his 
own party just as Lincoln and Cleve- 
land, T.R. and Wilson fought them 
—hbitterly, implacably. New Casa- 
blancas and Normandies loom ahead. 

In this fighting, it will be vital to 
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remember that popularity is a bad 
| test of statesmanship. Every true 
national leader has to take for his 
imotto: “I do not want to be liked; 
iI want to be esteemed.” Our best 
administrations have been desper- 
ately unpopular in wide circles. Lin- 
coln incurred so much unpopularity 
that in the middle of 1864 it seemed 
unlikely he could be re-elected; 
Grover Cleveland lost most of his 
party to the Bryanites; Wilson and 
the two Roosevelts were venomously |. ,_ 
cursed even as they carried out their 
most statesmanlike measures. If 
President Eisenhower thus far has 
shown a salient weakness, it is that 
| he wishes too much to be liked. In 
| the long run, the mass of the people 
| admire a President most for the 
| enemies he has made. 
; As the Administration moves past 





“government by action,” it will need 
not only fighting courage but another 
quality not yet much in evidence— 
imagination. Thus far it has con- 
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striking, new creative acts. This defi- 
ciency is the more evident because 

President Eisenhower’s personality 

lacks picturesqueness. He is always 

impressive, and in such utterances as 

the foreign policy speech of April 16 

reaches an admirable elevation. But 

thus far he has not proved vibrantly 

interesting like Andrew Jackson and 

T.R.; he lacks the warmth, elo- 

quence, and evocative power of Lin- 

coln; he does not possess the intellec- 

tual incisiveness of Wilson. Some- 

where in the Administration and 
perhaps in Mr. Eisenhower himself, 

gifts of imagination must lurk. Let it 
be remembered that the imaginative 
act is not only good in itself, but for 
what it displaces. When imagination 
is wanting, politicians are tempted 
to fill the void with something. 

The most encouraging and imagin- 
ative approach to major problems 
thus far was provided by President 
Eisenhower’s outline of a new plan 
for developing world control of 
atomic resources, presented in his 
speech before the United Nation’s 
Dec. 9. 

This plan, approved by the heads 
of the British and French govern- 
ments, seized for the United States 
the leadership in dealing with the 
most terrible and exigent issue of 
modern times. It drove a bold path 
around obstacles that had appar- 
ently become insuperable. It pre- 
sented to Russia a challenge which 
she could meet only by general 
acquiescence in Mr. Ejisenhower’s 
principle, thus immensely enhancing 
the world’s hope of peace, or by re- 
jecting it, at the cost of losing the 
support of all intelligent neutrals 
throughout the world. 


For the time being the domestic 
scene may well become more promi- 
nent, the foreign scene less exigent. 
But, for the future in general, the 
stormy world theater will remain the 
Administration’s primary considera- 
tion, and domestic questions will be 
subsidiary to the central issue of the 
grim contest between the free world 

and the communist world. 
Sweeping changes are undoubt- 
edly in gestation. The death of 
Stalin has created vast uncertainties. 
The rise of Asia to freedom and 
power is upsetting old equilibriums; 
and Africa stands behind Asia, ready 
to help change the face of civiliza- 
tion. Well it is for the nation and 
the world that already one achieve- 
ment of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is secure: the maintenance of a 
vigilant, resourceful world leader- 
ship. Well it is for civilization that 
we have a leader whose experience of 
world affairs is so large, and whose 
fundamental instincts are so sound. 
END 
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Business analysts say holding 
costs down is 1954’s toughest 
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Good Men— 
Good Lawyers 


(Continued from page 41) 
Brownell is qualified to run the De- 
partment as a lawyer. Yet if he is to 
do it as a lawyer, he must maintain a 
judicious position, he must show a 
fine sense of the responsibility of his 
office in the administration of justice, 
and great care in the use of language 
in his public statements. 

Reference may be made, for ex- 
ample, to the matter of the National 
Lawyers Guild. This is an organiza- 


| tion which has been said to be sub- 


versive by legislative committees, 
but it was never included on the so- 
called Attorney General’s list. Last 
August, in a speech before the 
American Bar Association, Attorney 
General Brownell announced that he 
was ordering the Guild to show cause 
why it should not be on the Attorney 
General’s list. The press took this as 


| an announcement that the Attorney 
| General had found the Guild to be 


subversive. Yet this was not the 
case. 

And who will decide? Eventu- 
ally the Attorney General himself. 
It would seem that public announce- 
ment in such a case should be with- 
held until the decision has been 
made. 

The most spectacular instance of 
badly chosen language came in the 
Harry Dexter White matter. The 
Attorney General here was acting 
much more as a politician than as a 
lawyer. He did not show that scrup- 
ulous care in making his original 
announcement which an important 
legal officer should observe in mak- 
ing charges of the gravest nature. 
Mr. Brownell appears to have had a 
good case. But he weakened it 
sharply by overstatement and by the 
apparent political basis of its timing. 

Looking ahead, the Attorney Gen- 
eral faces some major problems in 
1954. Reflecting the Administra- 
tion’s belief that the government 
must move more positively to pro- 
tect itself against subversion, he is 
advocating two fundamental changes 
in our national law. One would grant 


| immunity to witnesses for possible 





self-incrimination in cases where 
they give up the right to refuse to 
testify under the Fifth Amendment. 
The other change would legalize in 
the federal courts evidence gathered 
by means of wire tapping in cases in- 
volving espionage and _ security. 
These two proposals, with their pro- 
found implications for basic concepts 
of American justice, are bound to be 
the objects of searching scrutir.y and 
national debate. END 
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From Paternalism 
to Partnership 


(Continued from page 51) 
handle the development of their re- 
sources. Instead, he thinks that there 
is ample authority in the traditional 
types of government and in his part- 
nership plans to carry out the same 
purposes with greater responsiveness 
to local wishes. 

The Secretary’s action in with- 
drawing the Interior Department's 
opposition to the private power de- 
velopment on the Snake River in the 
Northwest prompted charges that he 
was an enemy of public power. His 
reply was that it was the Federal 
Power Commission that had the 
authority to decide whether the de- 
velopment should be handled by the 
Idahe Power Company, a private 
utility, or by the Reclamation 
Bureau at Hell’s Canyon. 

This attitude was consistent with 
Mr. McKay’s view that the Interior 
Department should not be an aggres- 
sive advocate of public power. But 
he also gave his own opinion that the 
private company wouid be able to 
start producing power earlier and 
would save the government the huge 
investment that the Hell’s Canyon 
project would require. 

Since Congress did not authorize 
the Hell’s Canyon project, even un- 
der the Democratic Administrations, 
the Secretary does not believe it is 
likely that the Republicans would do 
so in view of their increasing concern 
about public spending and the fed- 
eral debt. 

Under Mr. McKay’s direction, the 
Department also is opening up more 
public lands to mineral exploration 
and mining leases and eventual pri- 
vate ownership. Under this program, 
the Department is reviewing past 
orders that set aside certain public 
lands for specific purposes, such as 
reclamation or power sites, with a 
view to canceling those no longer 
needed or used. Such cancellations 
will make these public lands once 
more available for other purposes, 
such as mineral exploration. 

In addition, the Department plans 
to step up its survey operations so 
that it will be able to complete the 
transfer to certain western states of 
lands granted to them upon their ad- 
mission to the union. In this case, 
too, the states and private business 
are obviously thinking about the re- 
sources that will become available 
when these transfers are concluded. 

The Department also is asking pri- 
vate business to do more soil and 
moisture conservation work on a con- 
tractual basis so that it will not need 
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to maintain its own crews and equip- 
ment. Private enterprises which use 
the public lands are among those 
which are being urged to take over 
this type of work. 

Like his boss, President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary McKay goes in 
strongly for study committees to 
evaluate programs and agencies in | 
\his Department. One recommended 
many features of the Reclamation | 
Bureau reorganization — and par- | 
ticularly the shifting of more techni- | 
cal personnel to the field. Reports | 
from similar committees will pave 
the way for policy changes and re- 
organizations. 

The Secretary is sympathetic to | 
criticism of the condition of the na- | 
pea, parks. He agrees that much | 
more federal money could be spent | 
|on national park maintenance and | 
| repair, but he blames the previous | 
| Administrations for not having done 
a better job of maintenance. At the | 
same time, he has recommended in- 
| creased appropriation because of the 

need to cut federal spending. 

When the controversial “tide- 

lands” issue came up in the first ses- 
| sion of the Eighty-third Congress, it | 
| was consistent with the McKay phi- 
_ |losophy to support the states’ rights 























COULD YOU COLLECT? 
When Accounts Receivable re- 
cords are destroyed, 40% -60% 
of accounts due are never collect- 
ed. Accounts Receivable Insurance 
provides the only 100% protec- 
tion against resulting financial loss, 
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argument that swept the issue to vic- | 
tory. He got into the issue because | 
| his Department will handle the leas- 


ing of the submerged lands beyond 


| the states’ coastal boundaries. 


As a result of a hand-shaking tour 


}on which he visited most of the na- 


| tion’s Indian tribes, Mr. McKay’s 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Glenn Emmons of Gallup, N. M., has 
recommended that many tribes be 
given opportunities to become self- 
supporting American citizens. 

Secretary McKay agrees with this 
aim, but also feels that not all 
Indians are ready for assimilation. 
But, if safeguards can be set up for 
their economic assets and it is other- 
wise feasible, you can look for more 
moves to free Indians of federal regu- 
lations and control. 


the Department also is getting out 
of business activities and turning 
others back to the states. For ex- 
ample, it is selling its Bluebeard’s 
Castle Hotel in the Virgin Islands 
and negotiating for sale of Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley project to the 
State of California. 

In the session just ahead and in 


ithe 1954 congressional campaign, 


Mr. McKay’s policies are certain to 
become controversial issues. But 
unless Congress itself should write a 
new directive to him, which is highly 
unlikely, he can be expected to con- 
tinue pursuing his “partnership” 
plan for natural resources develop- 





ment. END 
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Plan now for your winter vacation in La Province 
de Québec — where the snow is deep and white, 
the air dry and clear, the sun strong and bright. 
You will enjoy warm French-Canadian hospitality 
in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 

To help you plen your trip, write today for a free 
copy of the 28 page illustrated booklet “SKi IN 
LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC’. Address: , Provincial 
Publicity Bureav, Parliament Buildings, Queb-< City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2°, N.Y. 
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Wlodirze Gas Unit Heaters 
save you money 


*With their stainless steel heat exchang- 
ers and burners, Modine Gas-Fired Unit 
Heaters are 50% lighter — more com- 
pact — than the average of seven other 
leading makes. That means faster, lower 
cost installation. Fuel bills are less, too 
— Modines’ superior heat throw and air 
volume assure balanced heating. See 
them at your dealer or write for detailed 
information today. 

Tear Out Coupon — Mail Today! 


| MODINE MFG. Co. 
1562 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


| Send me free copy of Bulletin 653 
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‘Wis THE BRIEF SPAN OF 50 YEARS, the airplane has pro- 
au?'" — gressed from the flimsy kite that Orville and Wilbur Wright flew 
at Kitty Hawk, to the most significant single instrument of 
national defense. Along the way, airplane developments have re- 
sulted ina world wide transportation network unequaled in history. 


The Fairchild contribution to this period in history is evidenced 
by a long line of aircraft types now serving industry and defense 
alike in every part of the world. 
Early Fairchild planes still fly cargo across the Andes, mail 
through Mexico and operate in the rugged Canadian bush coun- 
try. These are the forerunners of the famous Flying Boxcar whose 
distinctive twin boom is familiar throughout the world. 


Today, in countless ways, Fairchild is contributing to the fur- 
ther advancement of powered flight. 


In recent years Fairchild has advanced into many other phases 
of aeronautics and related fields. New types of special auxiliary 
power-plants, air-turbine drives, cabin superchargers, refrigera- 
tion packages, missiles and guidance systems and other develop- 
ments have been pioneered by the newer Divisions of Fairchild. 





AIRCRAFT DIVISION, Hagerstown, Maryland —where “Flying Boxcars” roll off pro- ENGINE DIVISION, Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y.—where the now famous J-44 Monocoque 
top production speed, with special features incorporated Turbojet and other power plants with highly important defense applications are in 
set special Armed Services needs. 


volume production. 




















GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION, Wyandanch, L.1., N.Y.—pioneers of the “Lark” missile, STRATOS DIVISION, Bay Shore, L.I., N.Y.—designers of an extensive line of air- 
now pioneering many other advanced types of guided missiles and expanding activi- turbine driven accessories for jet aircraft, and of cabin superchargers, refrigeration 
ties into many other phases of electronics. packages and other items for stratospheric flight. 
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New NATIONAL “88” 
ELECTRIC Tay-PeR ° 


@ Foot operated—both hands free for 
carton handling. 
Tape-Mizer permits unlimited selec- 
tion of tape lengths from 6” to 70”. 
Cuts accurate lengths. No wasted 
tape! 
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@ Thorough and uniform all-over mois- 
tening of gummed surface. 

@ Pays for itself quickly in tape, time 
and labor saved. 


PRINTED TAPE 
Designed for use with 
: the National “88” 
Electric Tay-Per. Welds itself to the 
carton, preventing product damage. 
Iestix Printed Tape seals against pil- 
ferage since packages cannot be re- 
taped without detection. Gives your 
product positive identification as well 
as effective advertising. 





Try this modern package sealing 

















FREE machine in your shipping room 

for 10 days without cost or obli- 

10-day gation. See how much time, labor, 

. and money you save when your 

Trial tape dispenser and gummed seal- 

ing tape are designed to work 

OFFER together. 

me vo 
| 
| NASHUA PACKAGE SEALING | 
1 DIVISION OF NASHUA CORPORATION, ! 
88 Franklin St., Nashua, N. H. 
5 Without obligation, please have | 
i @ representative call and install a National | 
i “88'' Electric Tay-Per for a FREE 10-day trial. 
| Name — Title..__._ | 
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| Secntiny, Hobly’s chan 








| THE FACT that this seems to be a 


Cabinet issue of NATION’s BUSINESS 
reminds me that I was recently 
studying an unofficial “Table of Pre- 
cedence,” which was drawn up for 
the benefit of Washington hostesses. 
Socially speaking, the Secretary of 
State is the eighth most important 
person in Washington, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is the twelfth most 
important, and so on down to Mrs. 
Hobby, who comes twentieth. Ac- 
cording to these rules Mrs. Hobby 
shouldn’t sit down at Cabinet meet- 
ings until everybody else has. But I 
am willing to bet a dozen caraway 
cookies that if Mrs. Hobby comes in 
late all the other Cabinet members, 
and perhaps the President, too, jump 
up to see who will pull her chair 
back. 


| Moow 2ypresd: four dase 


THE BRITISH Interplanetary 
Society takes itself so seriously that 
it has worked out a timetable: four 
days to the moon, five months to 
Venus, eight months to Mars, 50 
years to Pluto. Some day this will 


| not seem funny. There may even be 


| interplanetary commuters, 


and a 


| husband may telephone his wife he 
| is taking the late rocket and will be 
| a year or two late. But I’m not going. 
| I'd be afraid of running into a cow 
| in the Milky Way. 


| Spaches for sale 


I AM in receipt of an offer from a 
midwestern outfit which will pro- 
vide me with words for every occa- 
sion, either ready-made or tailored 
to my measure. I can buy a set of 
speeches from this concern with the 
assurance that nobody else in my 
community will have the same set, 
and this, I think, is comforting. The 
cost is not great, measured by the 
minute. For $1.50, for example, I 
can get the exclusive rights in my 
town to a five-minute oration, which 
will please everybody—because what 
five-minute oration ever didn’t please 


everybody? I see nothing immoral 
in this situation. But though I have 
two speeches to make during the next 
few weeks I am not going to buy any. 
My way of winning the good will of 
my audiences is to gain their sym- 
pathy, and I do that by persuading 
each member that he could make a 
better address without half trying. 
He is usually right, and it doesn’t 
even cost me $1.50 to make him 
think so. 


Walking wp the Mowwment 


WHEN the Washington Monu- 
ment’s sixty-fifth anniversary was 
celebrated last fall 27,377,732 per- 
sons had visited it, one of whom was 
I. What I am now wondering about 
is how many persons among the 
27,377,732—and of course the num- 
ber will be larger by the time these 
words are printed—walked up, as I 
did. My feat startled many of my 


friends, who would have thought 
nothing of walking up a 3,000 foot 
mountain but were horrified at the 
mere mention of ascending a 555 foot 
winding stairway. I hope the simple 
words, “Conqueror of the Washing- 
ton Monument,” will be inscribed on 
my tomb—but not very soon. I think 
I shall climb it again on the fiftieth 
anniversary of my first ascent, if the 
doctor says I may. 


Vanilla almost tina 

THE Wall Street Journal states that 
ice-cream makers say that 44 out of 
every 100 customers prefer vanilla. 
That was what most of us tottering 
ancients were brought up on. I was 
almost old enough to vote before I 
knew there was any other kind. That 
was what I got when I turned the 
freezer 410 times by hand and was 
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allowed to lick the dasher. Why 
doesn’t some restaurant or soda- 
stand serve ice cream on dashers? It 
never tasted so good any other way. 


Push-button world ? 


THE push-button factory, I am told, 
is coming nearer and nearer. I don’t 
suppose anybody is ever likely to 
get up and say that push-buttons 
are being exploited under the cruel 
capitalistic system, and so every- 
body ought to be happy. But I worry 
—I am, indeed, the worrying sort. 
Who is going to work in the factories 
that produce the push-buttons? 
Maybe what will happen will be that 
enough push-buttons will be pro- 
duced to set all the factories working, 
and after that the human race can go 
fishing, returning every now and 
then to pick up fish hooks or other 
things it needs at the factory doors. 


I DON’T know how long the square- 
dancing season lasts, but for a while 
there ran out of the Grand Central 
Station, in New York City, a Square 
Dancing Train. The cost for the 
round trip was a little more than 
$6, I believe. I did not go. But I 
have done square dancing in my 
time. In Waterbury, Vt., when I was 
an extraordinarily bashful high 
school student, we called those 
dances promenades. For me they had 
the advantage that I could look at 
pretty girls but didn’t have to make 
up conversation; things moved so 
fast that before you could remark, 
wasn’t the floor nice tonight, you 
were way down the line somewhere. 
Alas! As my conversation has im- 
proved my dancing has deteriorated. 


I KNOW that English sparrows are 
a tough breed, because I have been 
acquainted with some of them. Spar- 
rows are more engaging than star- 
lings, I think; they are more imagin- 
ative, for one thing, and they have a 
sense of humor, which starlings lack. 
Pigeons are all right, too. I don’t 
know what I would do without the 
pigeons that come and sit on my 
office window sill, ten stories above 
the street, and strut up and down 
and stare at me. The pigeons take 
my mind off my work, which at 
times is a good thing. For all these 
reasons I was glad to learn that as 
austerity recedes in Britain it is no 
longer against the law “willfully or 
negligently to damage or throw away 
food fit for human consumption.” 
This had been taken to mean one 
could not legally throw crumbs to 
sparrows, starlings or pigeons, and I 
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working for you! 


Protects working capital invested in Receivables. 
Provides endorsement for banking purposes. 
Backs judgement of Credit Executive. 

Gives positive loss prevention. 

Harmonizes Credit-Sales relations. 

Promotes efficiency in organization. 

Creates confidence—basis of all credit. 

Provides Service for handling collections. 
Minimizes risk and anxiety, promotes planning. 


Endorses customer’s promise to pay. 


. Gives Accounts Receivable real value. 


Provides accurate cost basis of shipments. 


Helps avoid secondary credit costs. 


Write for booklet. Address: First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md, 
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if your office is stili using a ‘‘stagecoach”’ method 
of addressing duplicate and monthly mailings, it’s 
high time you changed to Duplistickers. Dupli- 
stickers permit your typewriter to assume the role 
of an addressing machine without installing ex- 
pensive equipment. For the speed and efficiency 
demanded today. .. make this ‘small 







EUREKA SPECIALTY 
PRINTING CO. 
538 Electric Street, Scranton 9, Pa. 





|imagine (though the dispatch did 





- el 


fm necace we 


“ 


methods 


not say) that many a kindhearted 
Briton has languished in the Tower 
or had his head cut off because he fed 


| hungry birds. This will not happen 


any more. I find it cheering. 


2 | 
What fo som gila Looe : 
|A PROFESSOR at the University | 
of Iowa is reported to have invented | 
|a machine that will ascertain and | 
| register the results of certain types 
|of examination tests at the rate of | 
1,400 a minute. But what we really | 
want, of course, is a machine that 
will speed up the rate of learning | 
how to pass examinations, though | 
perhaps not to 1,460 a minute. 


Fhe of dchool Gus | 


| WHEN I went to grammar school I | 


| 





walked. Since we were never more | 
| than a mile away from the school and | 
| often only a half or quarter of a mile 
or less, this was not a hardship. We) 


| 


| boys didn’t so consider it, for, like | 


~ |Tom Sawyer, we could have adven- 


| tures on the way. In winter we might 
| take our sleds, in the fall steal apples 
or have a crab-apple fight, in spring 
| just dawdle and be glad. Now, as I| 
|learn from “Facts and Figures” (a 
|publication of the Automobile 
| Manufacturers’ Association) 28 per 
cent of all our public school students 
| travel in buses. A cluster of children 
|and an apprehensive dog, with a 
| lonesome day ahead of him, waiting 
for a bus, are a part of our normal 
country and small-town life. And in 
decades to come many grownups 
| will remember the little old yellow 
|bus as their grandparents remem- 
| bered the little old one-room school 
house. 


1953 wot thattaway- 


|AS FOR 1953, it was gone almost 
| before I had begun to keep notes on 
| it. So it happens, if I may quote the 
|late and beloved Will Rogers, that 
| about all I know about 1953 is what 
| I read in the papers. For myself, and 








| I suppose for many others, it had its 
good points and its bad points. I had 
| some exceedingly happy moments, 
|and that is a good dividend in any 
life in any year. And now, by the 
time this paragraph has been widely 
| distributed, 1953 will be no more. 












Got a Moving 
Problem? 








“BON VOYAGE” — 


... that’s the story of your 
moving operation when 
AMERICAN RED BALL 
moving specialists take 
over! Every detail—in office 
or home—completed at cost 
LOWER THAN MOST! 
Consult the yellow pages 
of your ’phone directory for 
your nearest AMERICAN 
RED BALL agent! FREE 
PERSONALIZED ESTI- 
MATE! 4 
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Rely on 


American RED BALL 


TRANSIT COMPANY, Inc. 
PIONEER NATION-WIDE MOVERS 














| All I can say is, it went thattaway. 
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YEAR "ROUND SAFETY plus SAVINGS 


Enjoy permanent protection against 
Fire... as well as a large reduction 
in the cost of your FIRE insurance. 
How? Install a GLoBe Automatic 
Sprinkler System. Annual savings 
often pay for the system in 4 to 8 ' 
years. Ask for details. ' 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
















































It’s the law 


AS REPORTS from the 1953 ses- 
sions of state legislatures come in, it 
is obvious that law making calls for 
a wide range of information on some 
fairly bizarre subjects. The measures 
considered and their disposition, as 
reported by Commerce Clearing 
House, included: 

Connecticut made it illegal to 
tattoo a minor; Georgia authorized 
the sale of growing plants on Sun- 
day; Massachusetts rejected a pro- 
posal to permit transportation of 
poultry in motor trucks on Sunday; 
Delaware limited fox hunting on 
Sundays but declared it lawful to 
kill a fox on any day if it was pur- 
suing poultry. 

North Dakota banned the removal 
from any municipality of a building 
on which taxes were due; an Arkan- 
sas legislator’s proposal to tax bache- 
lors $750 a year was referred to the 
Committee on Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources; Wisconsin rejected a 
measure to define the words “may” 
and “shall”; Maryland repealed an 
old statute providing 40 lashes for 
wife beaters. It also repealed special 
penalties for fighting duels, exhibit- 
ing apparatus for smoking opium 
and attending meetings to promote 
the state’s secession from the Union. 

Perhaps too enthusiastic was the 
Tennessee legislator who introduced 
a bill to repeal every law on the 
books of that state. 

It did not pass. 


The right tool for the job? 


THE BUILDING industry has pro- 
gressed mightily in every operation 
except the ground-breaking cere- 
mony that begins a new project. For 
that some official poses awkwardly 
with a shovel “turning the first 
spadeful of earth.” If possible, a film 
starlet or beauty contest winner is 
dragged in to attract photographers 
and populace. 

Kersey Kinsey, head of the Ker- 
sey Kinsey Company, Studio City, 
Calif., recently rebelled against this 
operational cliche. Signed to build 
Allied Van Lines’ new west coast 
terminal in North Hollywood, Mr. 
Kinsey suggested that, if ground 


notebook 
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must be broken in some spectacular 
fashion, a California gopher, well 
known for its ground-breaking pro- 
pensities, should break it. 

A newspaper ad offering $12.85 for 
a functioning gopher inspired Jim 
Dannaldson, a nursery worker, to a 
successful gopher hunt. 

With suitable ceremony the beast 
was turned loose on the site. Appar- 
ently it shared Mr. Kinsey’s opinion 
that such rites were nonsense. It re- 
fused to dig. 

Fortunately, a bulldozer, conveni- 
ently at hand, had no such scruples. 


Company school with college credit 


THERE’S at least one college in the 
United States whose alumni don’t 
have to hunt jobs after graduation. 
In fact every student must have a 
job before he can enroll. 

There are no entrance examina- 
tions; attendance is voluntary; tui- 
tion and text books are free; and the 
laboratory is one of the world’s larg- 
est specialty paper mills. 

The Crown Zellerbach Paper 
School in Camas, Wash.—popula- 
tion 4,725—in 20 years has grown 
from an elementary class to a four- 
year course, with 12 faculty mem- 
bers, three regents and an adminis- 
trative staff of four persons. 

Any company employe can attend. 
Students’ ages run the scale from 18 
to 70. Some never completed grade 
school; a few have Ph.D. degrees. 

The school’s purpose is to teach 
paper making—from the growing 
forest to the finished product in use 
by consumers. The standard class 
covers 20 weeks. Classes are held at 
night. 

The University of Washington and 
Oregon State College allow academic 
credit to those who have completed 
the four-year course. The school’s 
graduates total almost 3,000. 


One less job for Uncle Sam 


THE NATIONAL CHAMBER, 
with the cooperation of the secre- 
taries of the 48 state chambers, has 
just issued the 1954 edition of “Spe- 
cial Days, Weeks and Months”—a 
handy promotion tool for retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, cham- 
















down ! 


@ Get a DM—and get rid of old- 
fashioned sticky stamps, licking and 
sticking stamps, and locking up the 
stamp box! 


@The DM is a desk-size postage meter 
for the small office. It prints postage, any 
amount needed for any kind of mail, 
directly on the envelope — with a dated 
postmark, and your own small 
advertisement if you like. Prints on 
special tape for parcel post. Has a 
moistener for sealing envelope flaps. 


@ The DM can be set for as much 
postage as you want to buy, never runs 
out of the right stamp. Your postage is 
always protected from loss, damage, 
theft; and automatically accounted for 
on visible registers .. . It’s not only a big 
convenience, but saves time and effort 
— and postage! 


@ Mail the modern way, with metered 
mail. Call the nearest PB office today, 
and ask for a demonstration. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy chart of 


Postal Rates with parcel post 
map and zone finder. 
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Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 
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Steel framework for ne 





Steel When 


Needed 


for the makers of 
“RALEIGHS”’ 
“VICEROYS” 
“KOOLS” 


w plant addition at 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION, 
Lovisville, Kentucky 


OSSIAN P. WARD 


Lovisville, Kentucky 


Architect . 


STRUCK CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


Louisville, 


 Ccalitia a4 


General Contractors 


McKINNEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC., 
Lovisville, Kentucky: Erectors 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY: 

All Structural Steel 






Meeting the construction schedule 
for this plant-expansion project left 
no margin for delay. Because meeting 
demands for their fine tobacco prod- 
ucts—hitting new highs saleswise 
month after month—made an im- 
mediate increase of productive facili- 
ties a “must” for Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation. 

That in turn demanded delivery 
on-the-double of structural steel. And 
that’s International’s speciality! Each 


1962 EDGAR ST. « EVANSVILLE, IND. 


shipment of the 340-ton order was 
on the job, timed to meet erection 
deadlines. Each reached its destina- 
tion in good order, exactly as ordered. 
Within two weeks after Interna- 
tional’s first delivery, this big tobacco 
plant was growing .. . fast! 

Quick, accurate fulfillment of struc- 
tural steel contracts ... with econo- 
my always a prime consideration .. . 
is one of many steel fabrication serv- 
ices offered you by International. So, 
whatever your needs or however 
tough your particular problem, write 
and tell us the details. No obligation, 
of course. 
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bers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions which wish to tie their promo- 
tion plans in with national celebra- 


tions. In publishing the booklet, 
which is available for 25 cents, the 
Chamber has taken over a project 
which the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce formerly handled. 

Some 400 business promotion 
events, legal holidays and religious 
observances are covered, ranging 


| from Fire Prevention Week to Sadie 


Hawkins Day and National Leave 
Us Alone Week. 

Lazy people, into whose hands the 
booklet may fall, will have a sense of 
lost opportunity as they contemplate 
the number of holidays they miss by 
having to stay where they are. In 
addition to New Year’s Day, the first 
month brings a holiday, Jan. 8, An- 
niversary of the Battle of New 
Orleans, to Louisiana. Robert E. 
Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19, is a holiday 
in most southern states, while Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Day, Jan. 30, is a 
legal holiday in Kentucky. Other 
months are equally generous to other 
states. 


Keeping Virginia green 


VIRGINIA has enlisted sportsmen 
in its effort to “Keep Virginia 
Green.” Along with every hunting 
or fishing license goes an envelope 
about the size of a business card 
containing seeds of loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine and white pine, all 
quick growing, hardy and commer- 
cially valuable timber. 

The sportsman is requested to 
plant the seeds according to direc- 
tions on the envelope. These are 
simple enough: scrape the leaves 
from a spot the size of a hat, drop 
the seeds, press them into the ground 
with the foot. 

Virginia Forest Service staff mem- 
bers fill the envelopes. The seeds 
come from state nurseries. 


Mars made easy 


AN EXPEDITION to Mars could 
be launched at a cost in materials 
and planning no greater than those 
for a minor military expedition ex- 
tending over a limited theater of war, 
in the opinion of Wernher von 
Braun, German rocket expert now 
with the U. S. Army. 

He presents his calculations in a 
matter-of-fact little volume, “The 
Mars Project,” just issued by the 
University of Illinois Press. 

The calculations are for an expe- 
dition of 70 men, 50 of whom would 
explore the strange planet for 400 
days. 

As Herr von Braun sets up the 
plans, ferry vessels propelled by 





three-stage rockets would take parts, 
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supplies, fuel and men for the inter- 
planetary rockets to a point 1,075 
miles above the earth. There they 
would circle like the moon while the 
space ships were assembled and 
readied for Mars. 

Forty-nine ferry vessels could 
handle this assignment, Herr von 
Braun says. They would make 950 
flights over eight months’ time—con- 
suming some $500,000,000 worth of 
fuel in the process. 

However, the interplanetary rock- 
ets, given their start outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, would need only 
$3,500,000 worth of fuel for the 
actual trip to Mars and back. The 
plan calls for rocket fuels now avail- 
able since Herr von Braun doubts 
that atomic power will be any 
cheaper for at least 25 years. 

A blast of rockets would swerve 
the completed space ships from their 
orbit around the earth into a long 
curve toward Mars where, 260 days 
later, they would take up another 
circling orbit from which landing 
boats would continue the voyage to 
the planet’s surface. 

Three space ships carrying only 
supplies would be abandoned there, 
thus increasing their pay load, since 
they would need no fuel to return. 

The expedition could maintain 
contact with earth, says Herr von 
Braun, drawing on data from experi- 
ments in which signals have been 
bounced off the moon. 


Municipal ingenuity 


ENGINEERS in Henrico County, 
Va., faced the task of lowering 800 
feet of 18-inch water main without 
interrupting service. It could be done 
with ropes at the risk of bursting one 
of the joints. So they used ice—1,100 
pounds of it, cut into 25, 50 and 100 
pound blocks. Used as supports un- 
der the pipe after the excavation was 
completed, the melting ice lowered 
the pipe from one to four feet as 
needed, completing the job in five 
hours. No leaks. 


UNIVAC speeds labor statistics 


IN THE past statistics on employ- 
ment and unemployment have suf- 
fered from the fact that they were 
practically out of date by the time 
they could be compiled and pub- 
lished. UNIVAC, one of the giant 
electronic brains, is helping to 
change all this. Through use of the 
electronic computer, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is able to shave 
from one to two weeks from the time 
between collection and publication 
of preliminary figures. 

A survey made in the second week 
of a month can be processed and the 
results published within two weeks. 
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SHIPPING: For Copying Re- 
ceipts, Claims, Freight Bills, 
re Slips, Bills of Lading, 
te. 


Use It To 
COPY 


BOOKKEEPING: For Copying 
Work Sheets, Tax Returns, 







MANUFACTURING: For Copying 
Schedules, Work Sheets, Contr 
Checks, P & L Statements, Fi- Sheets, Master Records, Inven- 
nancial Records, Etc. tory Records, Etc. 






right in your 
own office! 


Systematic 


EVERY DEPARTMENT can use the Apeco Systematic Auto- 
Stat. This new all electric photocopying machine prints, proc- 
esses and dries automatically. It’s fast—dry copies in less than 
45 seconds! It's convenient—fits on the corner of any desk .. . 
it’s ready for instant usé! It's easy—anyone can operate it! 
Saves up to 80% on copying jobs. Eliminates retyping, hand 
copying, checking or costly outside copying service. Makes 
legally accepted black and white or colored copies from any 


original up to 11” x 17”—printed on one or two sides. So low peel 
cost—a complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation is t! 
priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. apar : 


eS eRe ay 
Lifetime 
Guarantee 











American Photocopy Equipment Co. 

1920 W. Peterson, Chicago 26, Illinois Dept. NB-14 

RUSH ME NEW PHOTOCOPY INFORMATION KIT 

containing booklet on the Apeco Auto-Stat plus sepa- 

rate folders on copying tax returns, color copying and 

copying on preprinted forms. | understand this free 

photocopy kit shows how | can use the Apeco Auto-Stat 
h in my business. 
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In Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD., 134 PARK LAWN ROAD, TORONTO, ONT, 
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Yete Progress, 
the teachers’ pet 


How long since you threw an eraser at some kid across the room? Or 
cleaned the blackboard after school? Ever been back? You ought to try 
it and see what it’s like these days. For all you know the rooms may be 
badly-lighted and over-crowded; teachers coping with more students 
than they can handle. If so, your children aren’t getting the break they 


deserve — and, believe me, you can do something about it. 


Pete Progress speaks for your chamber of com- 
merce, an organization dedicated to making your 
community a safer, healthier, pleasanter place 
to live and work. Every project backed by the 
chamber is a boost for the community. 





You can help, too—and active support of your chamber will help you 
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Under the old system the earliest the 
findings could be released was the 
first week of the next month. 


Model bank for trainees 


ONE of our scouts, just in from New 
York, reports that he has found 
something new in banking—an in- 
stitution which has $50,000,000 in 
deposits, operates five days a week 
and has a staff of 75. 

The odd part is that it has no cus- 
tomers and uses only stage money. 

This peculiar establishment was 
set up by the National City Bank of 
New York to provide authentic 
training experience for new em- 
ployes. 

Each business day, for instance, 
trainee tellers draw $4,000 in stage 
money. During the day, each of 
them can expect activity up to $40,- 
000 in the form of deposits, with- 
drawals, payments against loans and 
checks cashed. When the “bank” 
closes at three o’clock, tellers must 
prove cash, deposits and controls. 

In other departments trainees pro- 
cess earlier transactions and perform 
the actual duties they will be han- 
dling when the training ends. The 
course runs from one to five weeks 
depending on the job. 

C. R. P. Rodgers, assistant cashier 
of National City and president of the 
model bank, believes the project will 
not only teach the “what” and 
“how” of various jobs but also em- 
phasize the “why.” 


A taxing problem for Washington 


THE Internal Revenue Service is 
scratching its head gently over the 
actions of the Little Theater in 
Columbus, Ohio. A year ago the 
management put an “Admission 
Free” sign on the marquee, and 
meant it. Since then the theater has 
charged no admission although a fish 
bowl near the entrance makes it con- 
venient for patrons to contribute 
whatever they think the entertain- 
ment was worth. 

Oddly, more adults than children 
avoid the bowl. 

The plan has tripled sales at the 
concession stand and doubled at- 
tendance—although the manage- 
ment reports that the public won’t 
come to see poor movies, even for 
free. 

Meanwhile the government pond- 
ers the question: Are voluntary con- 
tributions subject to the 20 per cent 
admissions tax. Local tax men 
washed their hands of that one. They 
suggested that the theater pay the 
tax on the money taken in and then 
apply for a refund if Washington 
headquarters ruled that the levy did 


| not apply. 
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°'y read Nation’s Business... 





We advertise in Nation’s Business” 


aa, 


Harry A. DeButts, President, Southern Railway System 


NATION’S BUSINESS IS READ BY MORE EXECUTIVES THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESS OR NEWS MAGAZINE 







































THIS MEANS 
YOU 


THE federal government deals with national policy— 
an ethereal field that seems to have only vague con- 
nections with the alarm clocks, current bills and belly- 
aches of everyday living. 

For most of us the possibility of an extra ten dollars 
in next week’s pay envelope is of more urgent interest 
than anything the government might do to hold the 
friendship of Greece. The point where Greek friend- 
ship impinges on the ten dollar prospect is obscure and 
the arguments that one affects the other are tedious 
and complicated. 

Conan Doyle put the reason for this into the mouth 
of Sherlock Holmes. 

“Most people, if you describe a train of events to 
them, will tell you what the results would be,” he said. 








NATION’S 


[BUSINESS e¢. 


“There are few people, however, who, if you told them 
a result, would be able to evolve the steps which led 
up to that result.” 

So it is in government. 

What happens in Washington is the result of a train 
of events that begins on the supper tables, in the purses, 
the schools, the retail stores, the sick beds of ordinary 
people. 

When Washington acts, the effects return to the 
homes, the stores, the farms where the action was 
inspired. 

When government officials, in the pages of this maga- 
zine, explain what they are trying to do, they are not 
reporting to the world’s leaders. They are, in fact, 
describing actions taken or anticipated which will 
affect the health, happiness and prosperity of every one 
of us. 

The terms of the discussion may frequently seem 
remote from the family living room. They’re not. 

“Monetary policy” is as personal as our life insur- 
ance policies or the morigages on our homes. 

“Foreign trade” can measure the competition we 
may expect from a Frenchman, a Brazilian or a Portu- 
guese when we go into the market either as buyer 
or seller. 

“National defense” is as near as the local draft 
board. 

Except for this intimate association with everyday 
life, this issue of NATION’s BUSINESS would be merely a 
spectacular tour de force, providing source material 
for future historians. 

For those who take the trouble to reason from results 
backward through the steps which brought those re- 
sults it is much more than that. 

No one, of course, will find here an absolute guide to 
a way of life. 

But thoughtful people will learn the hopes and inten- 
tions of the men who make up the executive depart- 
ment of this government which, because it remains a 
people’s government, is still subject to their will. 

The Cabinet members whose names appear here 
know that. In daring to put their program on the line 
for discussion they demonstrate the courage of their 
convictions and their willingness to listen. 

Each of them was told that side by side with his 
article would be another evaluating his efforts. 

The fact that such exceptions can be taken and a 
magazine can print them without fear of reprisal is 
not the least important measure of the soundness of 
our government. 
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CASH REGISTERS. Nationals are used in ticket 
offices and on dining cars to speed service, provide 
valuable control and information. 





ADDING MACHINES. Nationals provide an ex- 
clusive combination of features that handle general 
figure work with minimum time and effort. 


“Constantly improved mechanization is the 
key to good railroad operation. Even our 
accounting and statistics must run ‘on 
schedule.’ National Accounting Machines 
reduce our cost of Payroll Account- 
ing, Check and Voucher Writing, Accounts 
Receivable, Disbursement Analysis, and 
numerous other accounting jobs. 
“We also use National Cash Registers in 
ticket offices and dining cars for control and 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES. National’s exclusive 


combination of automatic features does up to 34 
of the work automatically—and what machines 


do automatically operators cannot do wrong. 
Operator training is simplified, and operators 
are happier because their work is made easier. 


“SWalionals save us $359,000 a year 
...repay their cost every 10 months!” 


— THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 








“ America’s First Railroad” 
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public service; and use National Adding 
Machines for general figure work. 

‘“‘Our investment in Nationals is 
$302,296, and we estimate the resulting 
annual savings in expense is $359,000. Thus 
the machines return about 100% on the 
investment every 10 months.” 


i: a 


Vice-President, Finance and Accounting 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


No matter what the size or 
type of your business, Naticnal 
machines pay for themselves out 
of the money they save, then 
continue savings as handsome 
annual profit. 
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Awards that foretell your gain 


Chemicals from coal hydrogenation... 


...acclaimed the 1953 Chemical Engineering Achievement! 


IN 1933 Carbide received the’ first Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement Award. This recognized the beginning 
of commercial production of much-needed chemicals 
from petroleum and natural gas—which proved to be 
the beginning of the American petrochemical industry. 


HISTORY REPEATS—Now, just twenty years later, 
Carbide has received the 1953 Chemical Engineering 
Achievement Award for ‘“‘the first successful produc- 
tion of chemicals from coal by a high pressure hydro- 
genation process.” 

In minutes, coal becomes gases and liquids rich in 
needed chemicals—‘‘one of the major contributions 
in this century to the well-being of us all.” 

Some of these chemicals are used in making plastics, 
synthetic rubber, pharmaceuticals, vitamins, and many 
other things. Others are completely new and hold great 
promise. 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
PyROFAX Gas 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
DYNEL Textile Fibers 

Prest-O-LiteE Acetylene 


FOURTH RECOGNITION — Carbide is the first two- 
time individual recipient of this award. It also is the 
fourth time the people of Carbide have been recog- 
nized, for they shared in two previous group awards—in 
1943 for synthetic rubber, and in 1946 for atomic energy. 
TRUE SIGNIFICANCE — As in all Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement Awards, coal hydrogenation was recog- 
nized not as the accomplishment of any one individual 
but as the result of the cooperative efforts of many. 
The people of Union Carbide appreciate the recog- 
nition of their achievement by the distinguished Com- 


mittee of Award, composed of senior chemical engi- 
neering educators. 


Unrton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC} NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
UNION Carbide 


LINDE Oxygen 
NATIONAL Carbons 
ACHESON Electrodes 





